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An Inductive Greek Primer The American Book Company 


By Dr. Harper, President, University of Chicago; 

and CLARENCE F. CastLe, Ph.D., University of 

Chicago. the best books, and the cheapest books. 
128 advance pages of the Greek Primer are now ready and 
the book itself will be issued about September 15th. 


™ Exercises in Greek Prose Composition 


publish the largest list of school books, 


They deliver their books anywhere in 
the United States on receipt of the List 


By the same authors. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. prices—no extra charge for delivery, called 
Issused August 1, 1893. Just adopted by the //ughes High “MaAtL <r 
< / : pe }, ee c c ov oe 
School, and the Woodward High School, Cincinnati. Unani- 1“ M uling Price 
mously by college professors, and instructors in our best schoois. You can obtain all the school books vou 
The above are the latest additions to President Harper's celebrated . . . 
Inductive Classical Series. may need, of whatever kind, from this Com- 
: : : any, thereby saving yourself time, trouble 
Swinton’s School History of the United pany, thereby saving yourse ii 
States. 12mo, cloth, 383 pages, go cents. and money. 


A revised and enlarged manual. New features, new maps, new 
illustrations. Practically a new book from cover to cover. 
“One of the best and most attractive works of the kind ever dress the office nearest you. 
produced.’”—ARochester Democrat. 


Correspondence cordially invited. Ad- 





Copies sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence New York - Cincinnat!l - Chicago - Boston 7 PRAROR,: Hee. 
in relation to examination and introduction cordially invited. 
New York . Boston 
Dinctanat American Book Company Portland, 
ST. LOUIS ) are among. ners minte eaeee KELLOGGS |Zwo Great Series of Text-Books United. 


Minneapolis) the newly Revised Edition of | RHETORIC.) THE SHELDON SERIES al THE FRANKLIN SERIES 


This book supplements the development of the science with exhaustive prac- 

















tice in composition. 345 pp., 12mo, cloth. Introduction price, $1.00. By this consolidation great savings can be effected, ot which we propose to give the Public a share. 
| TPANTOANAG 7 ~x |Sheldons’ Modern School and Franklin Readers. | Patterson's Elements of Grammar 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF STY LE. 
A Companion Kook to Kellogg’s Rhetoric. Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics, Scudder's Usited States Histories, 
Containing selections from British and American authors illustrative of the cardinal qualities | $toddard's New Intellectual Arithmetic. Shaws New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 
of style and of the several kinds of poetry. 100 pages, 12mo, cloth. 50 cts. . ‘ 
| $$ + Sheldons’ and Franklin Algebra. Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
duétion of these books. > MEM appreciate correspondence regarding the intro- | sholdons’ Word Studies « Modern Spelling Book. Hill's Rhetories, Logic, and Psychology. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St., New York. acoynelicagh btagapanpee ig 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. SHELDON & COM PANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 

















Esterbrook’s Gelebrated Steel Pens 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 
USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 


6aunne. B. 2 THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. wot a 
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@ Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by JosEPH @ 
a Revised and Enlarged. A Greek-English Lexi- Abridged. HENRY THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New @ 
* con. Compiled by Henry GEORGE LIDDELL A Lexicon Abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Di- @ 
e D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. With Co-opera- Greek-English Lexicon. The 7wentieth Edition, vinity School of Harvard College. pp. 746. 4to . 
. tion * _— RY ogg Jay Professor of — carefully Revised throughout. With an Appendix Cloth, $5.00; Half Roan, $6.00; Sheep, $6.50 ¢ 
“ in Columbia College, New York. pp. xiv., 1776. of Proper and Geographical Names, prepared by ic? . —_ 
* Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented through- the See. JAMES M. Wasson, Ph.D. pp. 832. a Elementary Latin Dic © 
out. 4to, Sheep, $1000 Smal Half Leather, $1.25. ‘ 
$ ° : ‘ 9 ; P pases ty ’ si Med aig An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHARL- ¢ 
$ Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate Harper’s Latin Dictionary. TON T. Lewis, Ph.D. pp. 952. Small 4to. Half § 
s Greek Lexicon. Founded on the translation of “ Freund’s Latin- Leather, $2.00. ? 
An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREwS, ’ ° ° 
upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and Scott’s LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part re- Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. é 
Greek-English Lexicon. pp. iv., 910. Small 4to, written, by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonce. @ 
é Cloth, $3 50; Linen, $3.75; Sheep, $4.00. CHARLES SHORT, LL.D pp. xiv., 2020. Royal With Many New Articles, and Appendix of Proper ¢ 
$ Lewis’s Latin Dictionary Nees age ie tees Awe raya =) sing sige ge anh We > $ 
° ‘ ‘ is prefixed an Essay on the Order o ords in 
2 A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By CHARLTON Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. Attic-Greek Prose by CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. @ 
e T. Lewis, Ph.D. pp. 1192. Large 8vo, Cloth, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; Edited by HENry Driscter, LL.D. pp. 894. @ 
. $5.50; Sheep, $6.00. being Grimm's Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 50. e 
* TS The above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, on receipt of price. Tf ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent. should be added to the price to pay postage. oy 
$ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. § 
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Chalk Marks 
ror tue Blackboard. 


Drawn by D R. AUGSBURG 


A series of nearly 3°0 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauver, 


May be used for obj -ct lesson numbers, language 
and busy work, o as drawing cards 


Price, 20 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Criterion and Parabolon are the 


MAGIC: 


vest. J.B. COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 
man St New York, Manufacturers 
of Lanterns, Slides &c. 


Catalogues Free, 


LANTERNS 


Y > 2 
Worth Remembering. 
Sir:—I have seen 

the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘styles ’ and priuters, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeographs, Uyelo 
styles, are '%o expen 
sive aud require con 
tinual outlay; He'to 
graph washiog, ete, 
eee There is an apua «tus, reasonable in 
rice, reliable, aud considered THE BEST. ed 
OTHE EXPRESS DUPLICATOK” = It hy an 
highly réecumineuded but where are the manufs«e 
turers ? A N ARMSERONG, supt of Schools 
The Ef is minufactured by C RENSAING 
& CO, NEWYORK 515 Dev St (1 door rede ay neo 
It is excel ent aud re produces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction 100 copies every 20 minutes. I 
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PHILOSOPAICAL, Place 
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CHEMICAL 
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Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD "TYPEWRITER. 


Se fy UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. @ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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HO! BOVNY BOY! 


BY WALTER M HAZELTINE, 
Ho! bonny boy, with cheek of brown, 
In the river wading, 
What the dreems within your head, 
Slowly, sluwly fading ? 
Vacation's nearly gone, you say, 
With schovl time growing nearer, 
And every moment of the day, 
Is growing sweetly dearer. 


Slowly summer eteals away, 
Vacation j va are fading, 
While every m ment is go dear, 
In the river wading. 
Tu tle sleeping on a log, 
Saod peep where the beach is; 
Ch-rries growing in the san, 
Where the cat-bird soreaches. 


Bat the river, bonny boy, 

Is not always sleepirg; 
There is work for it and you, 
There is j »y and weeping. 
Time io euwwer for your fan, 
Time to work ia winter, 
For the raceis always won, 
By the fl-etest spriater. 


Ho! car.y head, this lesgon learn, 
Ths world is only seamiag 
To the bov who idly stands 
Aud wast-+s the day in d-eaming. 
There's a work for you somewhere, 
Acd a way to follow; 
There’s » jy for every care, 
A bili tue every hollow. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





MArTIN LuTHER: Masic 1s a discipline, a mistress of 
order and good manners. 


Supt. Wm. N. Barrinoer, Newark, N. J.: The 
key to all the work done for and by the pupil is the lan- 
guage work. 


AnniE B. Forman, Tacoma, Wash.: If pupils can 
read they should have the credit of it, and not be put 
back to learn a system. 


Louis Netrienorst, President Chicago School Board: 
A larger number of male teachers is absolutely necessary 
to make oar schools efficient. 


Super. Arpert G. Lanz, Chicago: The principal 
must use some means of confirming or rejecting the 
teacher’s estimate of a child's fitness for promotion. 


W. A. CrarK, Lebanon, O.: Partially erasing a little 
patch in the midst of old work, and setting figare work 
in a border of unrelated matter, is like eating off a dirty 
plate. 


Supt. CHaries W. Corn, Albany, N. Y.: Let us 
wait with patience, but with courage, the inevitable dawn 
of the day when every individual will not only have the 
opportunity, but will be compelled, to prepare himself for 
the duties of citizenship. 


Richmond ( Va.) Times: Oar latter-day civilization is 
not half as much in need of great universities and higher 
education as it is of pure, clear, high and essential gen- 
tility and good manners. We want the whole nature of 
men and women largely, highly, wisely, naturally, truly 
developed and enlightened. We want them to know 
everything that is true, to love everything that is good, 
and to admire intelligently everything that is beantifal. 


THE COMING REFORM. 


BY MARY HAMER. 


Every man or woman who puts his whole heart and 
mind ito his daily work becomes more or less of a 
prophet after he has spent time enovgh in it to gain a 
complete survey of the country behind and before him. 
So the teacher, measuring the present by the past and the 
actual by the possible, can look forward with the eye of 
experience and locate the promised land where graduates 
of our common schools will speak their own language cor- 
rectly and will be able to transact the business of daily 
life accurately and quickly. 

There may be many roads to this Elysium and many 
gates of entrance, but it is safe to assert that among them 
will be a change, not of methods, bat of numbers. 
Whether this change is necessary in all grades is a matter 
to be decided only by experts, but it is evident to any 
chance obierver that all studies are not equally d fiicult, 
and that where the tug of war comes to the pupil, it 
comes also to the teacher, who must spend his strength 
freely, not upon the class as a whole, but upon individuals. 
There are years and there are studies in which it is pos- 
sible to deal with large classes ; in literature, in history, 
in geography, in all subjects easily ac juired, large classes 
are more enjoyable than small ones, and the greatest dif- 
ficulty will be to find time for all the materials that en- 
thusiastic classes will bring. This work is rowing with 
the tide, but put down the charming history and take up 
percentage, and then—this is the task, this the labor 
Here efforts must be put forth by both teacher and pupil, 
and human nature—indoles—cries out against the ex- 
ertion. 

Speaking briefly, then, the thin end of this wedge of 
reform should go in where the pupil needs to be capable 
of thoughtful work, when he is no longer a child to be 
carried or led, but a boy who can be trained to fiad pleas- 
ure in mental as well as in physical exercise. This time 
we will approximately term the years of gramm:r school 
work, from ten to fourteen years of ege, with bright or 
industrious pupils; with others from ten to sixteen, or 
even seventeen, an sage when they ought to be nearer 
graduation from the high school. From four to six years, 
then, are spent on work that could be done more en joy- 
ably and more thoroughly in half the time with a smailer 
namber of pupils, receiving the necessary personal help 
and oversight. Arithmetic and English grammar would 
then cease to be bugbears, and boys and girls would not 
be burried from one subject to another, knowing that the 
ground under them is not solid. It is only when careless- 
ness goes uncorrected and indifference remains unbroken 
that children settle down into habits of idleness, or else 
go their way sadly, thinking that these things are not 
for them. They breathe a sigh of relief when echool 
closes, and look about them for * fresh fields and pastures 
new,” just as we should do if we were asked to work on 
intricate embroidery before we had mastered plain sew- 
ing, or were expected to set up machinery without know- 
ing its elements or their use. 

It is more than probable that the instruction given in 
classrooms is full and satisfactory, but class instruction in 
arithmetic and English grammar has had its day and has 
proven universally inadequate. ‘Teachers need time and 
opportunity to exercise that “ play of a higher nature upon 
a lower ” which Mr. Drummond says is the only trans- 
forming power in the moral world, and if in the moral, 
then no less in the mental. ‘ My boy isn’t goir g to col- 
lege,” said a father recently, “but when I pay my taxes, 
I pay them to have my boy tavght just as carefully as if 
he were going to colleg>, and he is entitled to just as 
much personal care.” When the majority of parents 
feel this and express it, then thoroughness and personal 
attention wil! follow the boy through all the days of his 
school life, and will not be left to the months preceding 
examinations or to the years bordering on collegs or busi- 
ness life. 


This reform in numbers, then, will solve the problem 
of the enrichment of the grammar school course by en- 
abling a boy of fourteen or fifteen to go to work with a 
fair knowledge of geometry and phyrics, and possibly 
Latin enovgh to make his own Janguage “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” This will give him habits of 
industry ; this will make it possible for the teacher to see 
that the pupil Jearns not only the name, but the under- 
lying idea. Just one illustration, to show how little con- 
nection words and ideas have in their minds when the 
recitation is labeled “ Evglish Grammar.” In a class 
preparing for college and the Institute of Technology, all 
except the Latin scholars declared a certain verb to be in 
the passive voice. Five or six of them were in the foot- 
ba'l team, so the teacher changed the sentence to * Our 
boys were playing football yesterday,” but with the same 
result. ‘‘ Were you active or passive yesterday after- 
noon?” brought the quick response, “ Active.” Que in- 
quired about the “ were” and had the matter explained 
in full, but it was evident that their grammar had been to 
them a mere medley of names, net an orderly arrange- 
ment of the words and phrases of everyday life. 








THE SCHOOL INVESTMENT. 


BY STATE SUPT. L. E WOLFE, MISSOURI. 


It is no easy task to convince the army of taxpayers 
that quality pays in the selection of a school site, school- 
house, school farniture, and school appliances ; that the 
well-trained teacher is the cheapest. 

Along this line of investment, and the quality that in- 
vestment brings, has been waged the m:ghty battle of 
progress on ail the continents, during all the centuries. 
Here it was that George Stevenson took the pioneer step 
which has revolutionized transportation by land, demand- 
ing an expensive iron track and iron horses instead of the 
comparatively inexpensive dirt road and flesh-ard blood 
horses; Arkwright and Hargreaves made their fight for 
a machine that would spin a hundred—a thousand— 
threads iostead of ove; Gatenburg infinitely multiplied 
the pen of the scribe; Edison and his co-workers gained 
in a marvelously short time, universal recognition for a 
light combining in itself multiplied candlepower. Prior 
to these inventions but a comparatively meager outlay 
was required ; the joltwagon and the horses ; the spinner’s 
rude wheel; the scribe’s pen, ink and parchment; the 
chandler's candle molds. But these inventions call for a 
heavy outlay for roadbed and rollingstock before a pas- 
senger or a pound of freight can be carried ; for expen- 
sive spinning machinery before a thread can be spun; 
for fonts of type, presses and stereotyping before the first 
form is locked for use; for an electric p'ant before a 
single lamp can be put in circuit. The railroad corpora- 
tion invests much more heavily than the freighter, but it 
carries much larger loads, and carries them with much 
greater rapidity. It costs a passenger much more to ride 
an hour upon the train than upon the joltwagon or the 
stagecoach, but he gets further. 

Just as the captains of industry and invention have 
necessitated, year by year, a greater and greater invest- 
ment in plant, so the leaders in education should, year by 
year, do what within them lies to necessitate an ever in- 
creasing outlay by the teacher for professional equip- 
ment, and by the taxpayer for the instruction of children. 
Just as the freighters fought the railroads and the spin- 
ners fought the spinning machine, so may we expect a 
greater or less per cent of teachers and taxpayers to fight 
the elevation of the professional standard. The spinners 
who broke the spinning frames to pieces and scattered 
them in the streets were honest in their obstruction. 
They said, “If one person with a machine can spin fifty 
threads, what will become of the forty-nine spinners 
thrown out of employment?’’ No wonder they were 
frightened. The last few decades have been splendid 
with invention and investment. Have the wage-workers 
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been injured? Edward Atkinson, the distinguished econ- are not teaching a genius but raining the girl for any use that the reading of educational literature by the teacher 


omist, asserts that the average wage-worker of today re- 
ceives, for his day’s work, twice the food, clothing, shelter, 
and transportation he received fifty years ago. No, I 
read the history of the world to little purpose if invest- 
ment and sacrifice have not accompanied the march of 
every individual, every enterprise, and every nation to 
success. Then the problem is to raise the standard of 
the teacher as fast as possible, obliging him year by year 
to put more and more into his profession, not only that 
he may receive higher compensation for his work, but 
that his instruction may be cheaper to the taxpayer. 

In like manner, strenuous efforts should be put forth 
to convince the taxpayer that the cheapest teacher is the 
dearest. Both with the inefficient and with the efficient 
teacher there is a common outlay in school site, house, 
furniture, appliances, and above all, in the time of the 
pupils. This educatioual plant—school site, house, fur- 
niture, appliances, pupil’s time—the inefficient teacher 
alike with the efficient occupies and cumbers. This plant 
constitutes a collection of educational instrumentalities or 
tools which must fall far short of their full measure of 
usefulness unless intrusted to a master hand. How foolish 
to intrust this plant to a thirty-dollar teacher. It is like 
intrusting a great train of cars to an incompetent engineer 
because he is cheap. An additional outlay for teachers’ 
wages is the only means of fully utilizing the outlay al- 
ready made for site, house, appliances, and furniture. 
The most valuable of all outlays is the pupil’s time and 
opportunity. The sixty-dollar teacher costs more than 
the thirty-dollar teacher per day, bat his instruction is 
cheaper. 
road train than by the stagecoach or the joltwagon, so a 
pupil goes farther in his symmetrical educational develop- 
ment in a given time with the sixty dollar teacher than 
with the thirty-dollar teacher. 

The best farmers understand this problem of quality 
They understand that the Berkshire 
costs more than the razor-back ; the Shorthorn more than 
the crumply-horn. but they also understand that a given 
amount of food puts pounds on one to ounces on the 
other.” It is only with the poorer class of farmers that 
the ideal hog is the wind-splitter, and the ideal cow the 
crumply-horn. The better class of farmers have ceased 
to raise hogs for speed. With a poor stock of hogs the 
meat produced will not pay for the corn eaten. It is 
only through improved stock that there can be profit in 
feeding. Just as the wind-splitter hog will eat even more 
than the Berkshire or Poland-China, so will the incom- 
petent teacher cripple the educational instrumentalities, 


Just as the passenger goes further by the rail- 


and expenditure. 


permitting pupils to cut their names high upon the walls 
and deep into the desks, and sowing in the minds and 
hearts of the pupils seeds of error difficult of eradica- 
tion. A certain yield—say ten 
bushels of wheat or twenty of corn—is required to pay 


So also with crops. 
for seed and cultivation. The wise farmer sows the 
best seed and employs the most improved cultivation, 
well knowing that every bushel beyond the cost of seed 
and cultivation is profit. The day will come when the 
great majority of taxpayers will pass by cheap teachers 
as the intelligent farmer now passes by inferior stock and 
seed; as he would pass by a thousand joltwagons or 


stagecoaches to take the passenger train. 


TOO MUCH ZEAL 


BY LUCY HAYES MACQUEEN. 


Too much zeal in a cause is sometimes worse than 
His hobby is the world 
to him, while it is really only a part of a beautifal whole 
Teaching, 
above every other occupation, should make us interested 


none, for it makes one a bore. 
which he loses and cannot afford to lose. 


in practical affairs—the newspaper, the new magazine, 
“the styles’’ (in dress as well as in other things), busi- 
ness methods ; in fact, in everything around. 

Visionary sentimentalism is a great sin. Any thought 
resulting in some practical benefit to others is the great- 
est virtue. Hans Christian Andersen wrote one of his 
most charming tales to show that making a brick was 
better than dreaming a new heaven and earth. 

Allow that lackadaisical girl to loll in her chair and 
look at the ceiling for an hour, and depend upon it you 


in life 
ceiling and be thinking of nothing. 


thinking, it is cloudy. 


Interest, that is the way to develop a boy or girl. 
Between the pupil and the subject you present there must 
be interest or your teaching is killivg a mind—slowly, 
perhaps, but if you remain long enough as his teacher, 


surely. 
What has this to do with zeal in teaching ? 


again the next day. 
mechanical teacher a zealous teacher. 


zealous as not to notice that. 


If the zealous teacher would leave her schoolroom at 
four, quit drafting out her “lesson plans” for a while, 
observe na‘ure and men and women and children, and go 
to places where teaching is not taught, she would be a 


more successful teacher. 





PEDAGOGICAL LITERATURE. 


BY PROF. B W. WILLIAMS 


The power of the press as a means of promoting the 


interest of any trade or profession is universally recog- 

















HELEN A. SHAFER, 
President of Wellesley College. 


nized. Almost every legitimate business has a literature 


peculiar to itself. No person can be eminently success 
ful in aay vocation, unless he reads the books and papers 
devoted to the work in which he is engaged. The dili- 
gent use of this agency is an avenue to advancement in 
any line of industry. The present age is one of deep 
thinking, earnest discussion, and remarkable progress. 
The leading thinkers in every profession and calling are 
constantly recording their thoughts, methods, and ex- 
periences. It is only by reading up, and keeping pace 
with the march of progress, that one may reach the high- 
est attainments. 

The physician, who is successful in his practice, finds 
it necessary to read the medical journals, and peruse many 
ponderous volumes treating upon his work. He acquaints 
himself with the views and practices of others; he seeks 
to profit by the knowledge and experience of those who 
have studied the science of medicine, and devoted them- 
selves to its practice. Go into the lawyer’s office, and 
you will fiad him surrounded with a multitude of books, 
reports, decisions, ete., all bearing upon his work. He 
must read much, and study continuously in order to suc- 
ceed. The clergyman, likewise, has to pore over his 
theological books, and con the papers, magazines, and 
reviews pertaining to his high calling. It is equally true 





A girl or a boy can look very dreamily at the 
Watch the expres- 
sion of the eye; when thinking, it is bright ; when not 


The 
majority of people call zeal in teaching going to the 
schoolroom at eight in the morning and staying till 
six at night; then going over lessons till nine; then 
going to bed so as to be up early enough to begin 
The majority of people call a 
She presents a 
subject in the approved normal way. That way is often 
not adapted to her pupil’s comprehension, and she is so 


is the gateway to success in his profession. 

The teacher’s success in the schoolroom depends upon 
his knowledge of the science and art of education. This 
can be acquired only by studying the books and _periodi- 
cals devoted to that subject. There are many such pub- 
lications possessing a practical value to those engaged in 
teaching. They give, from time to time, the best methods 
and devices of the successful men and women of the 
They present new ideas, make better 
In propor- 


echoolroom. 
teachers, and prove helpful in many ways. 
tion as the teacher becomes more proficient, he will find 
more pleasure in his work, receive a better salary, and ex- 
tend his influence. The trae teacher will use every 
means of improvement, and constantly seek to better 
qualify himself for the duties of his profession. 

An incident is related illustrating the value of educa- 
tional journals. A teacher, while attending an edaca- 
tional meeting in Michigan, subscribed for a leading ed- 
ucational paper. He read it, became imbued with a de- 
sire for further improvement, and put into practice the 
methods and devices learned. He also bought and read 
a number of professional books. Presently his school be- 
gan to attract attention. By-and-by he was called to a 
better position, and then to a still better one, until finally 
he became principal of a flourishing graded school, and 
was recognized as one of the leading educators in the 
state. His increased proficiency and enlarged usefulness, 
also secured for him more liberal salaries. His stady of 
school management and methods of teaching, fitted bim 
to do better work, and this was recognized and apprecia- 
ted by the public. Let all who favor increased wages, 
longer terms, and more liberal support of our public 
schools, aid in extending the circulation of educational 
journals. 

The educational papers most helpful to teachers are 
those published by experienced educators, and filled with 
practical hints and suggestions for the schoolroom. It is 
not learned disquisitions on the philosophy of education 
that the young and inexperienced teacher needs in his 
arduous work. He wants to acquaint himself with the 
methods and appliances of the most successful teachers, 
and thereby gain wisdom and efficiency. It is in this 
way that the aspiring teacher is to obtain the key to the 
vast treasury of pedagogical knowledge, which has ac- 
cumulated from the labors of the past. The teacher who 
makes a diligent use of the means of improvement within 
his reach, will be amply repaid in being qualified to dis 
charge his duties with credit to himself, with satisfaction 
to his patrons, and with honor to the profession. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EX&AIBIT—(IV.) 





BY WILL S|. MONROE. 


Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are all represented with 
large and creditable displays of school work, that of Indi- 
ana, in the opinion of the writer, being in most respects 
the best. The three large cities of Ohio—Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Columbus—have separate booths, while 
the remaining towns of the state exhibit in bulk. Onze 
thing that impresses the inspector of the Cleveland ex- 
hibit is the freedom in the drawing work. It may in 
some instances transgress the lesser canons of art, but it 
is always free and expressive. The English papers from 
the Cleveland High School are good and show consider- 
able individuality ; but the English of the English papers 
is better than the English of the history papers in the 
same school. The graphic charts from Cleveland are an 
interesting feature of the exhibit, and one of the depar- 
tures noted is the pedagogical library. Judge Draper 
has been able to make an arrangement with the city 
library by which the pedagogical books have been eegre- 
gated and a teacher's reading room provided. 

Cincinnati has not been afraid to display the first year’s 
work. In studying the exhibit of this city the impress of 
Dr. White’s educational doctrines is every where apparent. 
The drawing and color work, which follows the lines 
given by Miss Sullivan in her manuals, forms an impor- 
tant part of the exhibit ; and the natural history charts in 
water colors, made by the girls of the normal school, show 
considerable ingenuity. Columbus has also exhibited a 
full line of water color work in the high school and some 
wood-carvings from the fifth grade, which seem to the 
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writer unusually meritorious. The high school at Wapar- 
koneta has prepared a creditable exhibit of native woods ; 
and some fairly good written work comes from the smaller 
towns. 

Indiana, like Massachusetts, has been singularly fortu- 
nate in the selection of a state superintendent of educa- 
tional exhibits. Where in America could there be found 
a better man to plan and carry out such a display than 
Dr. W. N. Hailmann of La Porte? The strength of the 
Indiana exhibit is due to two cities—Indianapolis and La 
Porte—although some of the counties make creditable 
showings. At Indianapolis there is a principle which 
underlies all the work of the primary grades ; it is the co- 
ordination of all the school work in nature studies. The 
reading, the language, the drawing, the spelling, the form 
study, all relate to the development and expression of 
thought in connection with elementary science. And 
there is a freedom and an excellence in all this written 
work that is delightful. Standard American literature is 
similarly treated in the grammar grades. La Porte does 
not take second rank in the quality of her work, although 
the method here is subjective rather than objective, as at 
Indianapolis. The development of social relationships is 
& great purpose with Dr. Hailmann, and he develops it 
admirably throughout the grades of his schools. Form 
study here to some extent takes the place of plants and 
animals as the center of thought development, although 
the objects in nature are used, and to great advantage, in 
much of his work. The social creative work with tiles 
and paper cutting applies very happily this idea of Dr, 
Hailmann’s. In both the language and the drawing one 
is impressed with the work at La Porte as with that of 
Indianapolis in its spontaneity. There is little work 
below the high school grades in technical grammar, but 
there is great clearness and freedom in all the written 
work. The counties of Indiana send pretty full exhibits. 
That of Wayne County is creditable in its language work, 
and that of Wabash is fairly good. One little district 
school—tbat of Miss Della Brown—makes a good show- 
ing for Marion County. The town of Hammond has uni- 
formly fair work in language and drawing, with literature 
as the basis, and La Fayette, in her illustrated language 
work, makes a creditable display. South Bend, Rich- 
mond, and Terre Haute scarcely compare with the 
smaller towns above mentioned. Set questions and an- 
swers never test the character and quality of good work, 
and much of the written work from these towns consists 
of answers to examination questions. Mrs. Hailmann has 
a very full exhibit from her kindergarten training class 
in mat weaving, paper cutting, ete. A profitable feature 
of Mrs. May Wright Sewell’s exhibit is the stenographic 
reports of lessons in her Classical School for Girls at In- 
dianapolis, and these not revised. Purdue University 
makes a very large exhibit, especially in its mechanical 
departments. There students make not only the machin- 
ery used, but also the tools with which the machinery is 
made. There are also in the Indiana exhibit photographs 
and graphic charts from the state normal school and the 
state university. 


Illinois has exhibited in her own state building and the 
Cook County Normal School in the assembly room of the 
Children’s Building. Chicago rightly takes a great part 
of the space of the educational exhibit. In drawing, the 
display is strong, but the uniform excellence of the entire 
exhibit can scarcely be compared with St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis or the spontaneity with that of Indianapolis and 
La Porte. The language work of the primary grades is 
unequal, and there is great diversity in penmanship. The 
science work in the high schools, as manifested by the 
quality of the drawings and the character of the written 
work, seems very good, and there are some excellent 
eighth grade language papers, illustrated with pen draw- 
ings, especially those of the Franklin School. The high 
school work in language from Peoria seems proportion- 
ately better than that of the lower grades. Kewanee has 
a fall line of work in elementary science from the first to 
the eighth grades. The work in elementary science and 
language from Aurora impressed the writer as being 
somewhat better than similar work from other towns, ex- 
cepting, however, the Cook County Normal School. 
Galesburg sends several elaborate pieces of wood work— 
a hat rack and a bureau—as the fruit of her manual 
training department. The Morris High School contri- 
bates an interesting collection of geological specimens rep- 


resenting the coal flora of Illinois. The model schoolroom, 
fitted up by the U. S. Furniture Co., under the direction 
of State Superintendent Raab, is interesting in represent- 
ing the ideal of an experienced schoolman. The state 
normal schools both have large exhibits. That at Car- 
bondale has a unique series of reading charts made by 
the pupil-teachers ; and the series of readers made for the 
use of the children in teaching fables, stories, and poems 
at Bloomington are equally original and interesting. The 
University of Illinois represents very fully all her depart- 
ments, with emphasis upon the engineering courses; and 
the institutions for defective classes—the deaf, the dumb, 
the blind, and the feeble-minded—make an excellent 
showing. 

The exhibit from the Cook County Normal School in 
the Children’s Building is of great importance to the stu- 
dent of education because it represents some of the newer 
lines of school work. The papers throughout are charac- 
terized by great freedom. They may be faulty in 
mechanism, but the theught to be expressed is not allowed 
to be stifled by mechanical forms. Nature study forms 
the basis of a large part of the language work, although 
literature, geography, and history are earlier introduced 
than in most schools. The child not only begins to draw 
in the lowest grades, but he begins as well to color his 
drawings, and these drawings and colorings are always 
made with the object in sight. There is much work 
with birds, and the work is good. Historic ornament in 
connection with history furnishes some excellent papers. 
Some good illustrated number work comes from Mr. 
Giffin’s department ; and many of the maps exhibited by 
the geography classes are of a superior grade. One may 
find fault with the penmanship in the primary grades, 
which certainly is inferior to that of most school work 
from the cities ; but if Colonel Parker succeeds in making 
rapid and legible writers in the higher grades, this may 
be overlooked. 





THE SCHOOL MICROSCOPE. 


BY G. H. FROMMHOLZ. 


The microscope, from being the cherished object of 
leading scholars, is now found in a multitude of hands. 
Conceptions gained by its aid are met often in the school- 
room. We acknowledge today the superiority of objective 
teaching, but when it comes to sciences we are often satis- 
fied with giving and accepting definitions of which the 
student has little or no understanding. Take the idea of 
a cell; the student learns the definition, perhaps sees an 
illustration of a cell, but how much actaal knowledge has 
he gained? Will it not after all remain to him some- 
thing intangible, something that occupies a certain place 
in his book, that has something to do with facts; will he 
be capable of putting it into any new combination of 
ideas? How different would his conception be, if he had 
seen the cell. Take the bacteria. We all hear a good 
deal about these “little bugs,” as they are sometimes 
styled. The vague uncertain knowledge that most people 
have about these plants is obvious whenever the subject 
is touched. Any number of similar instances can be cited. 

I regard the microscope in the high school as next in 
importance to the teacher. I do not say that the high 
school should teach students the use of the microscope, 
nor that high school pupils should study by means of 
microscopical specimens. Bat I say, that the pupils form 
actual acquaintance with the ideas that they meet in their 
text-books derived from the microscope. 

Of course this will require that the teacher knows how 
to use a microscope. Iam far from demanding more of 
teachers, I know the demands that conscientious work 
makes on him. But I am hoping for the day when a 
high school teacher will not be expected to know and 
teach everything. A high school which employs two 
teachers can easily choose one with classical and one with 
scientific training. A better acquaintance with the 
branches must result in more enthusiasm on the part of 
the teachers and in better work generally. 

A microscope suitable for school work can be bought in 
this country for about $60; and as colleges and schools 
can import these instruments without paying doty, they 
can be obtained in Europe for about half the price. 











A valuable series on Geography, by Prof. F. F. Mur- 
dock of the Bridgewater State Normal School, will be 
an early feature of the Journal. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


REDUCE your own drudgery work all you can. 





Asa rule do not allow pupils to fold any written paper 
before passing them in. This is purely for the ease of 
the teacher in examining. 


Music.—Carioas as it may seem, those teachers who 
are utterly unable to sing even the tones of the scale are 
the most successful teachers. Their pupils are compelled 
to rely entirely upon themselves for the production of 
each tone, and for the time upon a pendulum in the 
teacher’s hand. Having no help from the teacher, they 
sing independently and well.—Herbert Griggs, Director 
of Music, Denver, Col. 





COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


Leland Stanford. 

The Puritans and the Pilgrims. 
Three Ways of April-fooling. 
Lead Pencils. 

Labor Day. 

What I Would Do with a Dollar. 
The Advantagas of This Town. 
All Kinds of Pigeons. 

The Flowers now in Bloom. 

The Flowers I Know. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SEWING CLASS. 


[It is well for every teacher to ask herself these questions, for 
though she does not teach sewiog she should be sure that she is an 
intelligent woman in this sphere. Schools in which sewing is not 
taught, ought certainly to teach as much as an intelligent answer 
to these questions implies, Answers next week. | 

1. What is thread made from flax called ? 

2. Is silk thread an animal or vegetable product ? 

3. What kinds of thread are made from wool ? 

4. What name is usually applied to the thread made 
from wool? from silk ? 

5. What are long needles called ? 

6. What are the shorter needles called ? 

7. What are the very short needles called ? 

8. What kinds of needles are used for threads made 
of wool ? 

9. What do they call the needle used for running tape 
into a hem or casing ? 

10. In threading a needle which is better to put the 
thread, held in the right hand, into the eye of the needle, 
held in the left, or to put the eye of the needle—the 
needle held in the right hand—upon the thread held in 
the left ? 


ee ee 


ANECDOTES IN THE LITERATURE 


BY W. H. SMALL, A.M. 


CLASS. 


di 


Addison, in the first paper of the Spectator, says: “I 
have observed that a reader seldom peruses a book with 
pleasure till he knows whether the writer of it be a black 
or a fair map, of a mild or choleric disposition, married 
or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature 
that conduce very much to the right understanding of an 
author.” 

Following the grain of truth in this, I have always de- 
sired my pupils should know something of an author’s 
life after reading portions of his works. The first litera- 
ture class I taught brought in simple details of birth and 
death, and the publication of the principal works. It 
was highly unsatisfactory. It was “ encyclopedia abridged.” 
I then devised the following plan : 

Every paper which came to my hand containing an 
anecdote of an author was marked, and, when a suffi- 
cient number had accumulated, leisure moments were 
found in which to clip them. 
office envelopes, 4 x 9, and labeled them Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Tennyson, ete. Into these I placed 
the slips. 

I placed them in the hands of my next class with 
gratifying results. Mechanical work was changed to en- 
thusiastic work. These anecdotes taught them traits of 
character, and showed them that authors were human. 
Chey learned that the large-heartedness and tender sym- 


I purchased some ordinary 
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pathy in Longfellow’s poems was a part of bis everyday 


living ; and that the quiet, sparkling wit of the ‘ Auto- 
erat” could shine from the Doctor’s eyes even in his anato- 
my lectures. Their interest was awakened, and they readily 
dipped into books which would have appalled them be- 
fore. They searched for the honey of new anecdotes. 

Since that time I have followed this course systemat- 
ically, my stock growing steadily larger. Some of the 
slips having become worn from constant usage, I bought 
some “ Common-Sense ” binders, had some manilla paper 
cut to fit them, and made a scrap-book, with the authors’ 
names arranged alphabetically. I have several huodred 
pages, and they form the most interesting book I can 
give my literatare classes. In all my classes I have yet 
to fiud a pupil who has not been awakened by some of 
these pithy anecdotes. 

At first there is a tendency to look merely at the story, 
ignoring the lesson, but that is gradually overcome. The 
pupils search out many anecdotes for themselves from 
papers and magazines which I do not have. [ had one 
pupil who had taken the Youth's Companion for eight 
years. She looked them over, indexed every anecdote, 
and brought them to school for class use. Another cut 
out those in the later volumes, and made a scrap book for 
her class. Frequently pupils of the lower classes, who 
have been attracted by the stories, bring to my desk slips 
which they have found. On the whole, I have found 
anecdotes a very valuable help in my class work. 





CEREAL FACTS. 


The cereals are the edible grains, the grasses which are 
cultivated on account of the large size of their farinaceous 
or mealy seeds. The term was derived from Ceres, 
deified by the ancients as the beautiful goddess of Corn, 
and it includes a class of plants most important by far of 
any in the known world. 

They are all annuals, and die after the ripening of their 
seeds. In structure they have hollow stems closed at 
joints, while from the joints start sheaths which rise clasp- 
ing the stems, but are open or divided on one side. 

The ears, or heads, consist of many flowers arranged in 
spikes, as in wheat or in panicles, as in oats, rice, and 
millet. 

Bar.Ley.—This is one of the oldest of the grains, and 
was used for food before the other cereals, and is still so 
used where they will not grow. It is largely employed 
in feeding animals. 

No other grain can be cultivated through so great a 
range of climate. It grows from Spain to Lapland, 
Norway, and Iceland, and at the altitude of 11,000 feet 
in the Andes and Himalayas. It is a native of western 
Asia. It rarely grows wild. 

Barley has a more slender seed than wheat and a 
firmer and rougher covering of husk ; it also has a longer 
beard. It was cultivated in Syria more than 3,000 years 
ago. Jt was barley that Ruth gleaned. 

Pearl barley isthe unhusked kernel, rounded by grinding. 

Patent barley is farine, obtained by griading pearl 
barley. 

Scotch barley is a mill husked barley. 

Wueat —The origin of this cereal is not known, but 
it probably originated on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
It is closely related to barley and rye. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the grain is carbo-hydrates and thirteen per cent 
albumino'ds. It makes the choicest flour. 

Graham flour is wheat ground in a Graham mill. 

Wheat flour is the principal bread stuff among all civil- 
ized nations. 

The seed is oblong, surrounded by scales, and upon 
ripening is free within the busks. 

Some varieties are planted in the spring,—spring or 
summer wheat; some in the fall, maturing the next season, 
—winter wheat. 

Winter wheat is beardless; has a larger, plumper ear, 
a stronger, harder, more erect stem. It is sown in the 
autumn, and germinates, remaining green through the 
winter. Wheat is now sown usually by machine, and it 
is harvested, threshed, winnowed, and put in bags by 
machinery. 

Rre.—This cereal is a native of the island of Candia. 
It thrives on light soil, and it can be grown continuously 
on the same land. It is grown most extensively in cen- 
tral and northern Europe, where it forms the almost ex- 


clusive breadstuff of the large population. From it are 
made the black bread of Germany and Russia and the 
rye cakes of Sweden, which are baked twice a year and 
preserved by drying. Rye is less nutritious than wheat, 
though next to it. Roasted rye is a substitute for coffee. 
From it is made the national drink of Russia, kvass; of 
Holland, gin; and the whiskey of the United States. 

Rye is cbaracterized by long bearded spikes, a tall and 
slender stem. The cultivation does not differ materially 
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Wheat. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


from that of the other grains. It is usually sown broad- 
ca:t; will thrive on lighter soil than wheat; does not 
reqnire so much moisture as wheat and barley. Its ker- 
nel is smaller than that of wheat. 

Oats were cultivated before the Christian era. They 
are sown in a variety of soils, in all cool climates, degen- 
erating toward the tropics and not ripening as far north 
as does barley. They are grown chiefly as food for 
horses ; they also form an important buman food in Scot- 
land and the United States. The name is derived from 
a Saxon word signifying to eat. The Latin name, avena- 
sativa, signifies desire, and is supposed to mean that cattle 








Rice. Indian Corn, 


are fond of it. It differs from wheat, rye, and barley, 
the calyx being two-seeded. The seeds are smooth, with 
a single beard. 

MILLET is the best grain for fowls. In the United 
States it is used chiefly for fodder, bat in the East it is a 
nutritious and palatable table food. Some varieties have 
been grown in this country. Where the seed does not 
mature for grinding into flour, it is usually cut in blossom 
and used as bay. 

Inp1an Corn oR Maize (Zea Mays) was discovered 
with the Indians, and is a native American. 
means ¢o live 


The name 
It grows with a strong, jointed stalk rising 
to the heighth of five to fifteen feet, with large, alternate 
leaves starting from each join. Each plant bears from 
one to five ears, sometimes as many as eight. The ears 


Maryland is called Mason and Dixon's Line. 
it get this name ? 


are cylindrical, enclosed in a covering of leaves in the 
form of sheaths, called the husks. They consist of the 
fruit or grain arranged in rows around a pithy cylinder 
called a ccb. The rows vary from eight to thirty-six, 
though usually fourteen or sixteen. There are from 
thirty to forty grains inarow. From the eye of each 
kernel is a silkey thread, which tegether form a thick 
cluster, called the silk or tassel of the corn. There are 
innumerable varieties, distingaished by size, color, num- 
ber of rows, shape of kernel, ete. 

It grows best on moist, rich soils and with great heat. 
There are varieties, however, that can be raised more than 
8000 feet above the sea. The warmest regions of torrid 
zone produce it in abundance, while some varieties grow 
in Canada. 

Eighty-eight and one half per cent of Indian corn is of 
fat-forming principles ; one fourth per cent of fiesh-forming 
principles ; one and one third per cent salts. 

This furnishes food for a larger part of the human race 
than any grain except rice. It is the well-nizh universal 
food for cattle and swine as well as for horses. 

Green corn, boiled, ie an excellent vegetable. 
largely preserved by canning. 

Corn is extensively manufactured into glucose. An 
enormous amount is consumed in the manufacture of 


It is 


spirits. 

Cornstarch, hominy, and samp are forms of maize. 

Every part of the corn except the root can be profitably 
fed to cattle; even the cob, when ground with corn, serves 
good purposes. 

Rice forms a larger part of human food than any other 
one plant. At times it is the almost exclusive diet in 
India and China. ‘ 

Over three fourths of its substance consists of starchy 
matter. It is a warm-climate food. It is made into rice- 
flour, rice-meal, rice-glue, rice-starch, and rice-sugar. It 
is a native of India and of northern Australia; is ex- 
tensively cultivated in India, China, Malaysia, Egypt, 
Brazil, the southern United States, and somewhat in Italy 
and Spain. It is rarely grown except on irrigable land. 
It is the most prolific of ali crops. 

It was introduced into South Carolina by accident in 
1700. The finest quality in the world is now raised in 
the United States, Georgia and Seuth Carolina being the 
greatest rice-producing states. It resembles oats; each 
kernel terminates in an awn and is enclosed in a rough, 
yellowish husk. The stem or stalk is similar to that of 
wheat, though the joints are more numerous It grows 
to a heighth of from two to to six feet, according to the 
variety. It is generally sown in drills, into which it is 
dropped by hand, after which the water is let on for sev- 
eral days to the depth of some inches. When the water 
is removed it has grown tothe heighth of from two to 
four inches. Water is again let on and suffered to re- 
main for some daye. 
tember; is generally cut with sickles and gathered into 
bundles. It is husked by passing through millstones 
which remove the husks without crushing the grain. 


It is harvested in August and Sep- 





COMMON SENSE QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPRY. 


1. It is said that within a radius of 20 m les from the 


State House, Boston, a population of 1000000 is con- 
tained. What cities would be included in this area? 


2. Locate the Hoosac Tunnel. Upon what railway 


line? 


3 Chicago is the Jargest lumber market in the world. 


A small city in New England ranks next; name and 
locate it. 


4. Locate the following celebrated summer resorts ; 


Newport, Lake Winnepesaukee, Berkshire Hills, The 
Thousand Is'ands, Mt. Desert, Old Point Comfort, Nan- 
tucket, and Martha's Vineyard. 


5 The present boundary between Pennsylvania and 


How did 


€. Where is the Washington Monument? Banker Hill 


Monument? Garfield Monument ? 


7. How far is it from New York to Liverpool? How 


many days do fast steamers take tu make the voyage ? 


8. The elevation of Leadville is so great that pure 


water boils at a temperature twenty degrees lower thav 
at sea-level. 


Why is this? 
9. What is the natme of the influence exerted upon 


climate by the neighborhood of high ground ? 
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SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAIN. 
ING.—(VI.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal Schoo); Author of “ Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


|Former articles in this se:ies have appeared in issues of Feb. 16, 
March 23, April 6, May 11 and 25.) 


Lesson VI. 

Planes.—A plane is a chisel held in position by a piece 
of wood or iron called the “‘ stock,” which keeps the chisel 
at a constant angle, and also prevents it from running 
into the board too far. The chisel, which is also called 
the “ bit” of the place, has a “cap” on its upper sur- 
face to tarn over and break off the shavings to prevent 
splintering when the plane runs against the grain (Fig. 20). 








Fig. 20. 


Fig. 21. 


The common planes are the fore plane, for the first 
planing of a rough board ; the juck plane, which has a 
wide chisel with the edge straight instead of curved, as 
in the fore plane; the smoothing place, very short and 
light, for quick strokes to finish the work; the block 
plane, for the ends of pieces; the long jointer, for making 
straight edges of boards. There is also a great variety 
of small planes, as the rabbit, “ hollows and rounds,” and 
molding planes, which are used for fancy work, mostly 
on or near the edges of boards. A plane is set “ fine” 
when it takes off only a thin shaving, and “ rank” when 
it takes off a thick one. The iron is driven down by 
striking the end with the hammer, and is drawn back by 
striking on the boss in the top of a long plane or in the 
back of a short one. The wedge is withdrawn by strik- 
ing this same boss. LEvther corner of the bit may be 
moved in or out by striking the top of the bit on the side. 
Care should be exercised to have the'bit in true, because 
on this depends much of the success in planing a piece 
square. The piece to be planed is held in the vice or 
against a bench stop. 

Lesson VII, 

To plane a piece with a j:ck plane. 

Material: Piece 12” x 2” x 1”. Mark out the piece 
with try-square and gauge and saw from 1” stuff. Some- 
times for course marking, instead of using a gauge, a 
rule is held in the left hand with the necersary part pro- 
jecting. The pencil is put against the end, and the rule 
and pencil are drawn along on the piece to be marked, 
the side of the left forefinger being used as the head of 
the gauge (Fig. 21). 














Fig. 22. 


Fasten the piece into the vise with one of the broad 
faces up. Stand with the right side to the bench, the 
left foot pointing forward, the right foot towards or under 
the bench. The right hand grasps the handle of the 
plane, and the left should be placed so that the fingers are 
over the further side of the stock and the thumb on the 
opposite side jast in front of the throat. This position 
of the hand, which will not seem convenient to the begin- 
ner, ensures throwing out the left elbow in such a way as 
to keep the plane from rollicg on its long axis. It isa 
good plan to draw two chalk marks on the floor to indi- 
cate the proper position for the feet. Place the plane 
down on the piece with the edge of the chisel about an 
inch from the back end of the piece to be planed. Hold 
down the front of the plane hard with the left hand and 
push it quickly across the piece. When the front end of 
the plane gets over beyond the front end of the piece, let 
up with the left hand and bear down with the right, the 
object being to preyens the plane from taking off a thick 





shaving at the beginning and end of the stroke; i. ¢., 
avoid the positions shown in Fig. 22. 

Plane the broad face and one of the adjacent, faces, 
and test with a try-square. Then gavge from the narrow 
side on to the two broad sides 2” if the piece is still large 
enough ; if it is not, set the gauge at 11” or whatever is 
possible. Plane the narrow face down to the marks and 
gauge from the planed broad side. Instead of gauging 
so much, the piece may be planed up +quare by the try- 
square only ; but if exact size is an object, the gauge 
must be used. 4 

The Shave.—Sometimes a piece is so near the size to 
be planed that it is not desirable to saw it wi'h a splitting 
saw, in which case it is gotten ready to be planed with a 
shave. The shave is used with the flat side down, the 
piece being held in a vice. The shave is always used as 
above except when used on a concave sarface, then it may 
be tarned over. The shave is held at an oblique angle 
with the work and a drawing stroke used. 





METHODS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY E. W. BARRETT. 


THE SKIN. 
{ observe, rub, stretch, 
feel, pinch, — culor, 


prick with needle, 

examine under magnifying glass, 
J notice calloused parts and blisters, 
obtain pieces of hide and leather, 
get all facts from observations. 


Method. ... 


(pig, frog, 
many comparisons.{ dog, __ bird. 
| fish, 
{all over body, white, 


close fitting, bleeds when cat, 











eoft, has feeling (nerves), 
moist, little lines, 
Description. < smooth, elevations. 
elastic, 
) palms of hands, 
thick on }- -vles of feet, 
[| \ back of camel. 
white, 
pink { lips, nostrils, 
[ Indians, 
Color... ++ 4 com parisons 1 a 
| people of warm countries. 
| effects of sun, { tan, fieckle. 
learn from a blister. 
{ thin dry 
acales j flat, 
outer or wears off, 
epidermis. } no feel ng, 
| no blood- vessels, 
dandiuff 
— than vuter, 
red, 
tender, 
inner or nerves, 
dermis. elevations (papillae), 
Parts. . .. 4 veins, 
blood-vessels ~ arteries, 
( capiilories. 
comes tiom blood, 
aaa owent { tube like, 
—_— oil {near each hair, 
* *  ( moistens skin. 
hair, 
| pais 
d horns, < solid, divided, 
appeseng=- , hoofs, < cow, deer, 
| shell ee 
shells aud scales. 
{ organ of touch, 
Uses ) wastes given off with sweat, 


protects parts beneath, 
regulates heat of body. 


{ frequent baths, 

best to bathe, 

pores become filled, 
keep pores open, 

warm water cleanses, 
cold water stimulates, 
ealt water, 

sun baths, 

avoid draughts, 
perfumed soaps, 

face powders clog pores, 
complexion * beaut'tiers ”’ 


Ge vcss 4 


[ poison, 
contain 





health, 
good complexion } digestion, 
comesfrom .. } baths, 


| wholesome food, 


Begin by questions and conversation to awaken inter- 
est, and let pupils build up the outline. Later on reading 
from text-books may be allowed. 

These topics, adapted and modified according to con- 
ditions, were originally designed for “language work” 
in ungraded schools. During the observation lessons each 
papil told what he noticed upon viewing, rubbing, pinch- 
ing, and pricking the skin and examining calloused and 
biistered parts, the teacher recording answers on the 
bla:kboard, following tha scheme as indicated above. 

Much written work should follow. A short corrected 
composition ought to be kept in language note-books in 
connection with the outline. 








Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of ee 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D 
Reading. Pa. 
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SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


(42) Under what onndition have the expressions /r? + mry + 


ny? wud ix? + m’zy + n’y? a common linear favtor ? 
J.D B. Nashvile, Tenn. 


Sclution by ‘“‘ IRVIN’? Deer Lodge. Mcnt. 
Eqnating the given expressions to zero, dividing by y*, and 

making x — y =k; then, re+p+ctively, 

Ik? + mk+n=0... (1), 
and VE2+ mk +n’ =O... (2). 
By cross multiplication, ete., we have from (1) aod (2), 

(In? — in)? = (im’ — I’m) (mn’ — m’n) . .. (3), 

which is the required condition. 


Elegantly solved by L M. Stevens, East Farnham, Can.; ‘ Orton,” 
Spripvgfield, Mo.; and otheis. 


PLO 


(42) Find the valne of x in 
273 — 3x? + r+1 


22% —t2?—x—1 


a Oh + fe — 18 
= 328 de + 13° 
Dora CAMPBELL, Mobile, Ala, 
Solution by Oscar L. BuKDICK, Stumford, Conn, 
By composition and division, 
4° -_ 6x? 








x* _— 


6r® — 2x? 


~~ Tur — 26" 
Since this equation is divisible by x?, two of its roots are coincident 





and zero. Performing thie division, etc., 

2r—3 3x — 1 4x -1 13r — 27 

——_—_ == —— or - 2 ————, 

2x+2 10r— 26 5 jz —- 25 
Whence xg? — 437 == — AY, *,2=0 0 5.14. 

Elegantly solved by L. M_ Stevens, East Farnbam an.; A. ©, 

Perry, Jr, Brovkiyn N. ¥.; Miss Edna Marshall. iu Zura, Cal.; C. 
bb. M Showalter, Tazewell, Va; © Waite Swan,” Moscow, idaho; 


and others. 


(45) Give the proof necessary to show what is the maximum 
triangle and the maximum qaadrilatersl that can ba inscribed ia a 
circle. A. J., Manistee, Mich. 

Proof by L. M. STEVENS, East Farnham, Can. 

The question is readily treated by the D.fferential Calcalas, buat 

he same results may be obtained by ordinary geometry, as follows: 

A I. Inseribe in thia circle any tri- 
angle ABC. Sappose B acd C fixed, 
and let A move alorg the arc BAC. 
The triangle on BC is a maximom 
when A reaches ite greatest aliitude, 
—i.e, when AB = AC, Now take 
one of these eqnal sides as base, As 
before, the triangle on this base is a 
maximum when the remaining sides 





C 


are equal, and so on, it being possible 
to increase the area of the triangle so long as it has two unequal 
sides. The maximum inscribed triangle is therefore that which has 
no two sides unequal and is therefore ¢q ailateral. 

IL. Similarly inscribe any quadri- 
lateral in the circle and j in any two sil ae 
opposite vertices, as AC. These 4 
points being fixed, the quadrilateral 
having AC as a diagonal is a maxi. 
mam when AB = BC and AD= DC. 

Then if AB and AD are not eqaal., 

the area of ABCD may be increaved 

by making AB = AD and BC = 

CD; and so on, so long as the figure D 

has un- qual sides. Hence the required meximum is reached when 
no two sides are unequal and the fizare then must be » square, for 
the angular pointe of a rhombus do not lie in a circle, 





a 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION, 


(52) By ‘ Hawthorne,” Chicago, Iil.—Solve by the shortest 
method : 











x y ; z a 
Seth FEr Oe sey tt 
z y Zz ’ 
ote * tlh + c+h + (2), 
z y £ = 9 
a+ » + b+ v > c+v — see (3). 


(53) By L. W. Mason, M-bile, Ala.—At what per cent profit 
must goods be sold, so that sfter deducting 5% of the sales for bad 
deota, an average credit of 6 months, and 4% of th« cost of the 
goods for expenses, in order that a net proti. of 10% on the cost 
may be made, money being worth 7% per annum ? 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 14, 


1895. 


Iv is more and more apparent that “there are schools 
and schools.” 


Purtts who have been at the World’s Fair have ex- 
hausless themes for compositions and essays, 


BuiLp up as fast as possible a schoolroom library of 
reference books, and let it include a wide range of text- 
books not now used in your school. 


Tue teacher needs a courage that never doubts of suc- 
cess, a natural vigor that fears no resistawce, a loyalty to 
faith that takes no stock in luck or chance. 


A THIRD-OF A-MILLION “teachers in this land are sh ap- 
ing America’s destiny more than anyone really suspects. 
A year’s work by this army means everything to the 
tomorrow of America. 


Tue last year made great advance in the quantity and 
quality of music teaching in the public schools, but the 
coming year ought to be a decided advance even upon 
the last. In these intense days, music is needed for 
comfort and courage. 


In the choice of Prof. C. H. Levermore of the Massa- 
chusetts Institate of Technology as the principal of 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, at a reported salary of 
$6,000, the trustees have acted wisely for their own insti- 
tution, have honored Boston, the “M. I. T.,” and Pro- 
fessor Levermore, and have at the same time helped to 
advance teaching asa profession. The more $6,000 po- 
sitions, the greater will be the probability of retaining 
brainy men in the profession. 


Dr. Krieutr’s APPOINTMENT.—The appointment of 
ine D. L. Kiehle, state superintendent of Minnesota, to 

he chair of pedagogy in the State University signifies 
wn to the state, or would did it not lose to the state one 
of the most efficient state educational administrators in 
the country. It will be a great loss from the adminis- 
trative standpoint, but at the same time it will greatly 
strengthen the state from the professional and pedagogical 
standpoint to have Dr Kiehle concentrate his energies 
upon the training of teachers and school superintendents. 
No other man knows the state so well educationally as he, 
and no other could direct the pedagogical training as 
effectively for the fature good of the schools of the state. 
Now let the state stand behind him with a good peda- 
gogieal library and great work will surely be accom- 
plished. 





MR. MONROE’S WORLD'S FAIR ARTICLES. 


The JouRNAL reports of the Educational Congresses 
from the pen of Mr. Will S. Monroe of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University were exceptionally good—the extended 
editorial comments were not his, as some have supposed, 
but were from the pen of the editor—and these are being 
followed by a series of articles from his pen regarding 
the World’s Fair. 

The editor was assured by those in charge of several 
departments that Mr. Monroe had made by far the most 
thorough study of the educational exhibits that has been 
made, not excepting the judges of award. His instrue- 
tions from this office were simply to take all the time 
needed, regardless of expense. He was free to say, or to 
leave unsaid, whatever he pleased. He has seen every- 
thing exhibited, and has been without prejudice or bias. 
If any perspective is deemed unsatisfactory to an exhib- 
itor, it could only be really so from the fact that he may 
have become unconsciously weary and thus have failed to 
get the perspective, but he aimed not to do work after he 
was conscious of weariness. 

It is a great piece of work, and does credit to the ex- 
hibition. The JouRNAL presents it to its readers with 
keen satisfaction, and hereby acknowledges for itself and 
for its readers’ indebtedness to him for this work, so 
thorough, so just, so skillful, so interesting. 





HELEN ALMIRA SHAFER, LL.D. 


Oberlin has honored itself more than Wellesley’s presi- 
dent in conferring upon Miss Helen Almira Shafer the 
second doctorate of law that has been conferred by an 
American college upon an American woman. The edu- 
cational and professional advancement of women along 
the higher lines have depended much upon discrimination 
in the bestowal of praise and honor. Traditionally and 
socially praise and honor have not been wholly bestowed 
for intellectual worth or strength of character. One honor 
has, by general consent, been long withheld from woman. 
The degree LL D. has not been hers, with a single ex- 
ception, until now, and it signifies much that it comes 
to one whom the country at large says deserves it not 
alone from her scholarly attainments, administrative wis- 
dom, and collegiate eminence, but from her grandeur of 
character and nobility of purpose. 

Dr. Shafer wiil be 54 on the 23d of this September, is 
a native of New Jersey, the daughter of a Congregational 
clergyman, a graduate of Oberlin (63), a teacher of early 
successful experience in a ladies’ seminary, a professor of 
mathematics in the St. Louis High School. Twenty years 
ago Dr. W. T. Harris pronounced her the most suecessful 
high school teacher of mathematics in the country, and 
this rank was generally conceded to her. In 1887 she 
came to Wellesley as professor of mathematics, and in 
1888 she was chosen president, and has, in five years, 
taken rank as an administrator which she had as a math. 
ematical professor after twenty-three years of brilliant 
success. There has been no more conspicuous case of 
eminent collegiate success since the days of Mark Hopkins 
and Dr. McCosh than has been witnessed in the case of 
the president of Wellesley whom Oberlin has now hon- 
ored, and Dr. Shafer’s titled name will be passed into 
popular educational speech with those of Doctors Eliot, 
Gilman, Angel, Dwight, Patten, Low, Carter, Andrews, 
Gates, Harper, Jordan, Schruman, Hyde, and other emi 
nent American college presidents. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AT HIS BEST. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot occupies the most eminent scholas- 
tic position in America, and in consequence there is a semi- 
official admiration for the position he occupies as well ag 
for the ability with which he fills it. It may not be gen. 
erally known that he is America’s inscription artist pre- 
eminent. For some years he has been selected to do the 
best work of this kind in the country, and no one else wag 
thought of for the selection of the World’s Fair inserip 
tions. The peristyle is the crowning glory, architectur- 
ally, of Jackson Park. The peristyle is the materialized 
halo of the Court of Honor. The world has never had 
anything from the days of Solomon’s Temple to the year 
1892 to compare with the Court of Honor, christened in 
1893. In this enclosure, crowned by the Napoleonic 
dome of the Administration Building, receiving the bene- 
diction of the gold-robed queen of discovery, looked down 
upon by a hundred statues, over whom Diana presides as 
the radiant genius,— where earth is likest heaven, — 
Frank Millet has dared introduce man’s wisdom, but only 
when the selection could be left to one whose literary 
taste has never been deserted by his genius in the prepar 
ation of inscriptions. 

We give these entire, that the teachers may give them 
to their pupils. 

The central selections on the inner front—on the outer 
front—of the peristyle are from the Scriptures, and are 
the only selections therefrom. 

‘* The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them.’’ 
** Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free,’’ 
The other post of honor is given James Russell Lowell: 


** Bat bolder they who firat cff cast 
Their moorings from habitable past 
And ventured chartless on the sea 
OF storm-engendering liberty.’’ 
The only other incriptions not written by President 
Eliot are from Lincoln, and another from Lowell : 


‘* We here highly resolve that government of 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth,”’ 

‘*T, freedem, dwell with knowledge; I abide 
with men by culture trained and fortified. Con- 
science my scepter is, and law my sword.’’ 

_ The others are all from President Eliot’s own thought 
and pen: 

‘*A few dared, toiled, and suffered; myriads 
enjoy their fruits.’’ 

**OF many races, tongues, creeds, and aims; 
bat all heroes of discovery.’’ 

** To the bold men, their names remembered or 
forgotten, who first explored through perils man- 
ifold, the shores, lakes, rivers, mountaina, valleys, 
and plains of this new world.’’ 


‘*To the brave settlers, who leveled forests, 
cleared fields, made paths by land and water, and 
planted commonwealths.’’ 


‘*To the brave women, who in solitudes, amid 
strange dangers and heavy toil, reared families 
and made homes,”’ 


** Civil liberty, the means of building up per- 
sonal and national character.’’ 


** Toleration in religion the best fruit of the last 
four centuries,”’ 


WHAT DOES THE SCHOOL DO FOR THE 
FOURTEEN TO SEVENTEEN 
YEARS OLD YOUTH. 


From confidential talks with eminent students of the 
high school work of the country, the editor of the Jour- 
NAL is fully aware that there are some unpublished con 
victions, relative to the effect upon the student of some 
present methods in the high schools and academies, that 
are liable to be given the public by and by with an u! 
expected emphasis. The JouRNAL’s position on all these 
questions is that the teachers should anticipate thei! 
critics. All criticism of this character is extreme a0 
as it is emphasized and “inflected” has little justifica- 
tion in fact. On the other hand there is almost invariably 
sufficient ground therefor to make it every-way advisable 
to remove the cause for the scare. 

The critics will probably say in substance that the 
children begin to “mark time” intellectually, at fou 
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teen and continue the wearying process until sixteen. 
This expression signifies little to the younger men in the 
profession. All that it means to them is the fact that 
there is no advance, whereas it means vastly more. 
There is infinitely more wear and tear in “ marking 
time’’ than in marching. The writer remembers, in war 
times, having seen a soldier punished by being made to 
stand back to a tree and mark time for six hours. It 
was exhaustive, and left the poor fellow in a sad condi- 
tion. This is what “ marking time” signifies to those 
who use the expression educationally. It is to be asserted 
ted that while the students learn how to do several things, 
learn many facts, acquire some ability to pass college 
examinations, they have not developed mentally, have 
not unfolded their powers as well as they would had they 
not been school trained. provided, of course, that they 
had been in scholarly company with books at their com- 
mand. It is to be charged that youths are robbed of 
their spontaneity of thought, of their intellectual indepen- 
dence and elasticity. 

It is not a question how far the critics are wrong, but to 
what extent are they right? No one knows how to 
answer this so well as teachers, and it is the part of wie- 
dom for them to ask promptly and searchingly to what 
extent the subjects taught, the methods of teachiog, the 
style of discipline, the character of the examinations, 
and the tyranny of the college requiremen’s have led to 
the neglect of the best unfolding and development of the 
mind in the distinctively intellectual years. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The teachers’ institutes are one of the features of the 
educational work that is distinctively American and may 
be useful, useless, or harmful, according to its plan, pur- 
pose, and administration. In nothing educational is there 
greater divergence in the matter of merit than in 
these institutes. Their characteristics are determined by 
the state policy in part and by the local officers largely. 
In Maine, for instance, the state superintendent has a 
policy, but one of the leading features thereof is the leav- 
ing of the details almost entirely to the county committee 
elected at the annual institate, there being no county 
superintendent. There is little money available, but what 
they have comes from the state appropriation. In conse- 
quence the institute is largely a discussion of local prob- 
lems by home talent, State Superintendent Luce being 
always present, making the occasion one of direct help- 
fulnees by way of official criticism or encouragement. 

In New Hampshire the state superintendent has been 
accustomed to take the matter in his own hands, making 
all arrangements, superintending all details, securing all 
talent, paying all bills from the state treasury. He has 
used about one-fourth local talent and three fourths Mas- 
sachusetts talent. The pay has been very low, just the 
same for thirty years, but he has been fortunate in having 
command of several attractive and useful men who did 
not insist upon great financial reward. In Massachusetts 
the institutes are literally snd solely the voice of the state 
board of education, and have cost almost nothing. In- 
stead of embracing a county they have included, usually, 
not more than fifty teachers from a single large town or 
group of small towns. All the teaching of any given 
year is the same in all the institates and largely the same 
for a term of years. Very little attempt is made at in- 
spiration and much attention is given to instruction in 
methods. In all the New England institutes the sessions 
are but for a day or two. 

In New York, and largely in Minnesota, the institutes 
are conducted by special, salaried instructors who have 
no other occupation than the holding of institutes, instruct- 
ing in all, going through the state year after year, each 
instructor with his own line of work. In New Jersey sev- 
eral counties frequently combine and mass their finances. 
An effort is being made to improve the attendance and 
program with a view to making the work much more 
serviceable, professionally. 

In Michigan the institutes are county affairs, but are 
largely influenced in their program by the state superin- 
tendent, the bills being paid by the state. The talent, 
except in the large counties, is largely local, and not much 
money is available. In the case of Detroit, and Wayne 
County, they have abundant funds, and reach out as far 


as they please for their programs. In Nebraska the in- 
stitute becomes, oftimes, a summer school, and is held for 
two or three weeks, and is quite largely academic. The 
superintendents in the two counties, with whose methods 
we are acquainted, have the work well organized, and _pro- 
vide the teachers with that which they specially need. 

California is a great institute state. The county super- 
intendent is a state officer, paid by the state, and is held 
personally responsible for the success of all educational 
work in his county. The appropriation for institutes has 
recently been increased. The State University and Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University both do all in their power 
to make the instiiutes a success.. The teachers all attend, 
and are exceptionally in earnest, appreciating the highest 
professional work. Our experience is that this state has, 
as a rule, the most distinctively professional work in the 
country. In Indiana and in Illinois the county superin- 
tendent holds county institutes, atilizing the occasion 
largely for the unifying of the educational forces of the 
county, giving as much instruction as possible. Though 
not personally acquainted with this work in these two 
states, we understand that it is quite intimately connected 
with the examinations for certificater, and is appreciated 
by the teachers as helpful to that end. The talent em- 
ployed is largely local, and little money is available. 

In Ohio, where the institutes are quite a factor, the 
conditions are peculiar. There are no county superin- 
tendents, and there is no state fund. Each county chooses 
a committee by ballot, every holder of a teacher’s certifi- 
cate in the county being allowed to vote in the election. 
This committee has absolute authority in the employment 
of talent, though the institute itself at its annual meeting 
decides by ballot upon the place of meeting. The funds 
are secured through the fifty-cent deposit required from 
each applicant for the teacher’s examination. In one 
county this fund already amounts to $1,700 more than 
has been drawn upon for the conduct of institutes. No 
member of a committee can instruct in his own county. 
Most of the instruction in the state is by state talent, of 
which there is much, but more and more the larger 
counties are reaching out to other states. There is no 
compulsion regarding attendance, no financial inducement, 
and no direct advantage except in personal improvement. 
From an acquaintance with the work in Medina, Stark. 
Wayne, Ashland, and Hamilton counties it is easy to see 
that the volunteer element has some decided advantages. 
The teachers are there because they wish to be. The 
earnest members of the profession are in attendance. 
They appreciate professional work and seek that which 
inspires them to make the most of themselves as teachers. 


Pennsylvania is, however, the great institute state. 
The county superintendent is the motive power. He is a 
man with a purpose, usually has large executive ability, 
and his professional standing and political strength de- 
pend not a little upon the popular and professional suc- 
He blends popular evening lectures 
with his day instruction. The annual gathering is usu- 
ally at the county seat. He provides a course of five even- 
ing lectures and entertainments—the best to be secured, 
regardless of cost—and fills the largest hall in town at 
from $2 00 to $3 00 per ticket, the teachers having theirs 
at half price. He has a state allowance of about $200 
for day instruction, to which is added the profits of the 
evening lectures, which is a considerable sum. Fre- 
quently the day and evening program combined cost from 
$1,800 to $2,500. In consequence, the day and evening 
sessions are both crowded. It is not uncommon to see 
from 1,000 to 1,600 out of an afternoon to listen to an 
educational lecture, some hundreds trying in vain to get 
even standing room. The county superintendent in Penn- 
sylvania is in consequence a much appreciated man in the 
county town, and not infrequently people drive in for 
miles around every afternoon and evening to enjoy the 
educational lecture and the evening entertainment. The 
teachers are paid for attendance ; they are marked if ab- 
sent, if tardy, if dismissed, as much as they mark their 
own pupils, and if this record shows that they were not 
reasonably faithful they receive no pay for the week. 
The result is, of course, a uniformly large and punctual 


cess of his institutes. 


attendance. 

It is clearly in evidence that the institute fills a place 
peculiarly its own, and that it is of growing importance. 
It is doing more than any other one force to tone up the 
professional aspirations of teachers. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Texas spent $2,800,000 last year for public education. 

Chicago has 800 private schools, 350 seminaries, and four 
universities. 

A commission is soon to visit the United States from England to 
inspect officially the public schools of our leading cities. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, the author, founder of The Century Magazine, 
was at one time superintendent of echools in Vicksburg, Miss. 

In the last twenty-five years $11,000,000 has been given in this 
country to women’s colleges,—so saya Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 

Mrs. Sidgwick of England has collected vital statistics concern- 
ing nearly 500 women who have studied at Cambridge and Oxford, 
Those women and their children are said to be physically superior 
to the British average. 

The oldest of New York City schools is Grammar School No. 
4, on Rivington Street, erected in 1819. The next oldest is 
Grammar School No. 3, on Hudson Street, near Grove, founded in 
1821, when General Lafayette during his visit in 1824, gave diplo- 
mas to the pupils. 

In a recent review of ‘' Progressive Lessons in Sewing,’’ by Miss 
C. F. Johnson, we gave undue credit to the!ladies who assisted in the 
final preparation of the manuscript. They had nothing to do with 
the plans of the lessons, and desire not to seem to share with her, 
credit that is wholly her due. 

Dr. E. E. White has had a very busy summer at institutes and 
summer schools,—three weeks of heavy work at the National 
Summer School and three weeks at Salt Lake City, where they de- 
clare that his work was simply phenomenal,—clear, progressive, 
aggreesive, and every way enjoyable. 

Mrs. Sarah K, Bolton’s ten volumes of ‘‘ Famous American Men 
and Women’’ make the best of books for school libraries, and 
should he especially utilized and emphasized in the ‘‘ echo ’’ of the 
Columbian year. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have done special service 
to the schools by their issuance of this series that is without a peer 
in this line of inepiriog work for aspiring youth. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


NO ECONOMY. 


How oft this thought, devoid of glee, 
The very dullest brain will reach— 
Political economy 
Is not economy of speech. 


SHOULD NOT BE HARD. 
It should not be hard for a maiden to tie a knot with the young 
man whom she can twist round her finger. 
WAY BELOW PAR, 
Blemis: Ta'k ia cheap. 
Backrock: Yes, ‘‘ speech ia silver,’’ you"know.—Puck. 
WHERE THE RUB WAS. 


Mrs. McGlattery : Oi guees your Jimmy wears out many th’ pair 
o’ shoes since he was a messenger boy ? 

Mrs. O' Keefe: It’s not many shoes be is afther wearin’ out, 
Mrs. McGiattery; but it kapes me patchin’ an patchin’ from won 
week’s ind till th’ other. — Puck. 


THIS AND THAT. 





Genius alone can never make one great ; 

There must be industry to second ski/l, 

Faith, tireless perseverance, strength of will, 

Ere triumph and success upon thee wait.—Anon, 





The American Humane Educational Society reports 16,411 Bands 
of Mercy. 

The Kalevala has been translated into English, Swedish, French, 
and Hungarian. 

The Dachess of Sutherland enjoys the distinction of being the 
only writer in England entitled to be addressed as ‘‘ Your Grace.’’ 

Two hundred and fifty doilars a year is said to be the highest 
salary ever received by Mary Lyon, the founderof Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. 

Ole Ball’s father meant that his son should be a clergyman, and 
placed him at the University of Gottingen, bat it was quite useless 
—study or not, music would get the upper hand. 

Peter Arreola, who recently died at Tarimore, Mexico, aged one 
hundred and thirty, was probably the oldest man in North Amer- 
ica. He left two hundred and twenty living descendants, many of 
whom are prominent in Mexican affairsa.—St. Louis Courter of 
Medicine, 

Miss Klumpke, a California girl, who entered the Paris observa- 
tory as a pupil five years ago, has won her place in the first rank ag 
astronomer, and is one of the most tireless and successful observers 
in France. One of the two great eqoatorials at the observatory is 
reserved for her sole ase, and Miss Klampke was the first woman 
ever admitted to the institution. 


It ia said that Emperor William lately went through the Hebrew 
quarter of Berlin in the guise of a Hebrew peddler, in order that 
he might have an opportunity of learning for himself the opinions 
of the working classes among the Jews aa to the condition of their 
race. It is also told of him that, disguised asa sailor, he went 
about among the sailor’s haunts at Kiel, talking with them, in 
order to understand something of their life and grievances at firat 
hand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 





ETYMOLOGICAL SIELLING. 


Notwithstanding the intense radicsliem of ideas traditionally 
ascribed to New Englanders they are really deeply conservative in 
many cust: me of the o'den time, like the solid Eoglish stock from 
which the most of them sprang. Ove illustration of this is in the 
preservation of the E! zsbethan spelling, the firet s+dimentary de- 
posit from the swirl uf wild «nd lawless spelling of ‘* Bioff Hal's" 
time. There were probably no Eoglish spellivg-bocks in 1700, 
Dyche’s appeared in 1710. 

This fixity, while in itself a good thing, has been supposed by 
most educated men to be necessary to the non-cbecura ion of the 
derivation ; bat has, on the contrary, in certain groupe of words, 
served to perpstuate an ob curation, due to the above-mentioned 
wild spelling of comparatively mod-rn times, 

For example, the silent u in bought, sought thought f ught (except 

in the ylural past). Though the u ip ou,At is found earlier, as in 
Chancer, it is not original, nor is it 80 in besought Nought is 
merely a misspelling of nauyht; Old Eoglwh has noght and nat, 
whence ovr not. Searchiog farther back, in the Anglo Saxon, we 
fiod that the g of these words is aleo avoriginal. gh beirg ap awe- 
ward and in»ccarate attempt to represent the Anglo-Saxon A final, 
better represeated by the L»wland Scotch, and the o' her G-rmanic 
lavguag ein general by ch; for, with an exception or two, this h 
ia the philological representative of ak or hardc. Tbe exceptions 
are the words buy and bring, pat brught, brought ; sud perhaps 
some would inclode sleight and sl ugh bigh’, bough The list is: 
aught, A.S dwiht; bight, A.S byt; blight. from A, S root blic; 
borough, A. S. burh, burg; beugh, A. 8.16, b6h; bought, A. 8. bohte, 
boht ; bright, A S. beorht ; brought, A S b ohte, bruht; caught Od 
Eng. cahte, icaht; ch ugh, A. 3. 6; eluugh, Od Eng clow (for 
clive, or possibly cluh), and clough ; cough, from an A S or Low 
German root coh like early G rman kuchen now keuchen keichen ; 
here belongs chincough ; dauyhter, A. S. dohtor; dight,+eoi, ht, A.S. 
diht, from Latin dictare ; dought, O'd Eog duh, dagh; doughty, A.S. 
dyhtio ; draught, Early Eog. draht; drought, trae form drough or 
drouth, A. 8 drugathe; eigit, A.S.euhia; fijht, A. 8. fechtan ; flight, 
A. 8S. fAlyht; fought, A. 3. feaht; fraught. scand, and freigit, Od 
German (in French) freht, or equal to German fracht; fight, A. S. 
fyrhto ; haughty. Od Eog. hautein, from Oid Frenob Auu‘ain ; high, 
A S. hdh hév; hight (height) A. S h dhthe, hénthu; hough, A 8. 
hor; laugh, A S, hlinhan, hlehhon; laughter. A. S. hleahtor: light, 
A S. ledh ; lighten (whence lightning), A. S lechtan; I ght (aot 
heavy), A/S l.dht, whence to lighten, and lights, the lange; ough, 
for Irish loch, a lake; night, A 8S. mtht, meaht, as a past tense of 
may, A. 8. meahte mihte; migity A. 8. mihiig. méthtig; nought 
(nought), A. S. n@erht, 1 dat, wheres naughty; ought, A.S 4 te; 
plight, A. S, pliht; p'ough, A. 8. plohs right, A. S. rtht; rough, 
A. 8S. riit; sigh, A. S. stan; sight, A. S. stht, gestht ; on-slaught, 
A. 8S. on and sleaht ; slaughter, slaught, affected by the Norse form 
sla r; sleigh for s/ee, @ sled, as pow in Norwegian and Da‘ch; 
sl ight, Oid Eng. slehthe, but of the same origin as the new s/éjd 
(Swedieh) ; s/ight, from a root slehta (Old Dateh slecht, eto.) ; slor gh, 
A.S. sléh, Gael and Irish sloe ; slough, (skin) Od Eng. slouh, slughe, 
slohu, but its pronunciation sugzests that it is the same as Swedish 
sluve; sorght, A. S. +6.te, sdht, whence be-sought ; sprightly arose 
from # misspelled spright for spri’e, Old French same word ae spirit ; 
sirvight A S. streht, past paricipal of streccan on stretch ; taug't, 
A S.:dhte ta ht; gh A.S th 6h; th rough through A. 3 thurh 
Old Evy. thuruh th ru; thoujh AS thd wé ; thought (verb), 
A.S tndrt, grthdht. (voaw) ao theaht, getheaht; t ght Old Eog, 
thyht. from » root thehta; weigh, A S wegan, vat weight, AS. 
ghwrht (the g final regalariy aneald change to onr y or i, as in way, 
A.S. weg) ; wi ht. A'S wight ; wright, asin shipwright, A S, wyrhta ; 
wrought (past of work). A. 8. worhkte, geworht. We shall therefore 
be returuing to the oldest extant form of words ending in gh, by 
entirely r+jscting the intrader g Another equally an intruder, is 
t in tch ; etch, escut: heon, and perbave serat:h are our only words in 
which it is origival; also the e-in ile, ive, merely encambers the 
word, when the preceding is short. J.N. Eno, A.M, 


———— = 
WHO PROPOSED THE EXPOSITION ? 


In commenting on the endless dispute for fame recently begun 
on the question of who first proposed the Colambian Exposition an 
exchange says: 

In Bancroft’s Book of the Fair, credit is given to Carlos 
W. Zsromba, ‘‘ whose suggestions were made public about the 
time of the Centennial,”” 1876 Another was George Mason, 
who bronght the enbj-ct bsfore the Inter-Scate Exposition 
Co., of Ch cago, in 1885 Bancroft thinks that the stronger claim 
favore Al-xander D Avdrews, of Washington, whose views were 
published ia the New York Herald. 1884 At that time, and for 
several years, he, and perhaps all who gave the project any atten. 
tion, arsamed that Washington was the place for the Expo-iti n, 
being the vational capitol, W. E Car is. former editor of the 
Inter O. ean, pats in a claim for Minna Smith, a member of the 
city eteff of that paper, who, as early as 1881, proposed the ce!e- 
bration of the five buodredth anpiversary of the discovery of 
America, and ‘hat it be by an exposition in Chicago 


OBSERVATION. 


‘‘ Gentlemen, you do not use your faculti.s of observation,”’ said 
an old professor, addressing his class.’’ 

Here he pushed forward a gallipot containing a chemical of ex- 
ceedingly offensive smell. 

‘* When I was @ student,” he continued, ‘I used my sense of 
taste,” and with that he dipped bis fioger in the gallipot and then 


pat his fioger in his mouth, ~ 
“ Taste it, gentlemen, taste it,’’ said the professor, “‘ and exer- 


ciae your perceptive faculties.” 
The gailipot wae pushed toward the reluctant class. one by one, 


Tho stodents resolutely dipped their fingers into the concocrion, 
and wih mavy a wry face sacked the abomination from their 


fiogera 
**G ntlemen, gentlemen,” said the professor, I must repeat that 


you co not ae your faculties of observation, for had you looked 
more closly at what I was doing, you would have seen that the 
finger which I pat in my mouth was not the fioger I dipped in the 


gallipot.’’ 


——_~>—— 


TOE WORLD'S FAIR POSTOFFICE. 


The growth of the United States mail service has been very 
rapid since the earlier days of the expotition, when one carrier 
from th» Chicago Post: fice was able to handle the entire business 
and still h.ve time to spare. At present, Jackson Park snd the 
Midway Piaisance are divided into ten free-delivery districts. The 
** World’s Fair Station,” as it is designated by the postal anthori- 
ties, occupirs the south-west corner of the Government Bailding, 
and forms the working exhibit of that depactment. Ia appearance 
avd management it is similar to many other first-class offices 
throughoat the country, every facility for the prompt and syste- 
matic havdliog of mail being provided. 

Ase an exhibit, it is an active ove. Thirty clerks and twenty, 
eight carriers are kept 80 basy in their efforts to keep abreast with 
the great volume of b.siness done that it has been necessary to call 
for more assistance. Two wagons are reqaired for the delivery of 
second and third class matter alone. A standard rai'wsy postal 
car, equipped with all improvemente, stands in a space back of the 
large workingroom, ard on this are made up the foreign maila 
which are very heavy; alao those for points outside of Cnicago. 
The men who work on this car are veterans in the service, selected 
from va)ious important routes, and are changed to meet the con- 
stantly shifting requirements; for jostance, the New York muils 
are at present the heaviest, and for that reason it bas been neces- 
sary to bring on a vumber of railway mail cle:ke fannlar with 
Kastern « flices and liner. 

Over one million pieces of first-clars and seven hundred thousand 
of second-class matter are dexpached monthly. The mail re- 
ceived in the eame length of tims amounts to abuut vine buvdred 
thousand esch of first and second class matter. A money-order 
b siness of $50 U00 is tra:.gacted, and more than $11,0L0 worh of 
s'ampe is sold per month. The work of the offive is iocr+asing at 
@ very rapid rate, and its earnings are more than three times as 
great as ite expenses. Ic is a aad station ~f the Chesgo postuffive, 
with J. J. Hastiogs as superintendent.— Harper's Weekly. 


-_—-e-——— 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Rev. De. George Dana Boardman of Philadelphia lectured re- 
cently on ‘’ The Proper Relation of Nationality to Internationalism.”’ 
He compared the d.fferent nations to the members of the human 
bedy, aod ssid in part :— 


‘*Every nation worthy of the pame of nation is also a person 
having at least some of the attributes. { personality; that ix, exch 
pation bas its own itlivey: crasies. Reeall for ex«mple Egyptian 
construc iveve:s, Hebrew devoutnese, Greek culture. Roma jaria- 
pradence, Gothic impe' nosity, I alian w+heticitm, Chinese conser- 
vatiom, J»panere flexibility, lodixnn (Asiatic) mysticwm, Indian 
(American) nomadiem, African docility, Scandinavian valor, Tur- 
kieh fatatem, Russian peristance, Swiss federalism, Spanish 
dignity, French savoir fatre, German philosophm, English in 
dvmitablencas, Irieh humor, Welsh elugaence, Canadian thrift, 
American vereatility.’’ 


Oo 


ANSWERS TO “ODDS AND ENDS.” 
[See JOUBNAL of June 29 ] 


I. ‘* The Other Side of the Street..,—H. B. Stowe. 
II and Ill. Dr. Van Fiint in “ Faloonberg.’’—H. H. Boyesen. 
1V. ‘The Traveller.’’—Goldsmith, 
V. ‘Sina of Oar Neighbors ’’—*' Gold Foil.’’—Holland. 
Vi and VII. “A Giance Behind the Cartain,’’—J, R. Lowell. 
VIII. **Khzabeth.’’—H. W. Longfellow. 
JX. George Eliot. 
X. ** Agassiz.’’— Longfellow. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who said, ‘‘ The more one jadges the less one loves’? M. 
Balzac, 


— What is the Peace Fiag ? C. 8. 
The flag of any nation bordered with white. 


— Please describe the Hudon statue of Washington. M. E. W, 


S+« an extended article on this subject in the Mugazine of Amere 
§ a: Hester, (Jaly-Aogust), 


— When and where was the American Library Associa‘ion or. 
ganized ? . Ww. 
At the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, in 1876, 





— Do the title letters of the college Greek-letter societies stand 
for Greek words or are they arbitrarily chosen ? M. 

The Greek letters by which the societies are known are the 
initials of the words which compriee the mottoes of the societies. 


I find the following on page 146 of the JOURNAL of Aug 31: 

‘* The flower called by the Greeks wind-shaken is supposed to be 
identical with our fairy anewone. The Greeke believed that it 
aprang from the tears shed by Venus over the dead Adovis.’’ 

It will be interesting to read Ovid’s version of thie story io the 
tenth bwk of his Metamorphoses, Adonis, greatly beloved by 
V-nas, too ardent in the pursvit of a wild boar, was slain by the 
animal. Venus at the time was borne near the scene on the w'ngs 
of her awace She recognized bis groans and turned her birds in 
that direction. She rent her garments and her bair and emote ber 
bresst. Reproaching the Fates she said: ‘* Everything sball not be 
ia your power, The memorials of my sorrow sball ever remsi , 
Tue representation of the death of Adoris, repeated yearly, shail 
exhibit an imiration of my mourving. His blood ch.ll ie 
changed into a fluwer’’ She sprinkled his blocd with nectar, 
which made it efferveece with transparent bubbles, avd i ao bs ur 
@ fluwer sprang up from the blood, of the same color with it. Yot 
the enj yment of it was short lived, for the same wiods which 
gave it a name bent it down, as it has a slender hold, and it falls 
by ite extr-me tenderness. 

[JAcemone means “ wind flower,”’ from the Greek dveuog (snimus) 
wiad, R. L. PERKINS, Bostcn. 








Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzies are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Tbrums,’’ aud 
addressed to ‘* Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 








337. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 74 letrers. 
My 60, 81, 12, 64. 71, 34 39 is @ mean fellow. 
My 6,35, 18 67 43, 42 68 53 66, 72 19 to induct into office. 
My 17 23.19 69 386 15,50, 12, 74 is full of pleasantry. 
My 45, 59, 2 62 4 26 22 63 ie a precept in few words. 
My 2%, 14 30, 24 41 40,11. 73 is heroic adventare, 
My 21,51 5 55. 58 52 is a country iu Earope. 
My 65 1 29, 57. 27 7, 13 is one who does not believe in God. 
My 48 3 8, 32, 38 61 belongs to a grate. 
My 50 44 25 20, 47, 40 72 is to coax. 
My 46 42 54 16,8, 33. 39 ie a convent. 
My 37, 9, 49 27, 57 10, 70 are annoying insects. 
My whvle is a truth realized by all. 





338. RuymMiIna ANSWERS. 


[ An answer for each line, and all the words rhyme } 
I'm what C..lumbas Jooked for; 
Aod [ lad out the way; 
A u-efal part of the be dy; 
1 make a great display. 


I'm courteous, mild or gentle ; 
I neither sit nor lie; 

I'm found in brooke and rivera; 
A group of friends am I. 





339. Pi. 
Ni het snakedra ea ni gladyhit, 
No hte trawe ea no dain, 
Sedo yee si gloonik no «nu, 
Dan thebean eu ei sbi dhan ! 
Hated liwl dfin eu noso ro rate), 
No bet cedk ro ni het toe; 
Nad ew toapac teem bmi reettb 
Nath ni rowgvik ton rou tol. 





340, PHONETIC CHARADE. 


My first is a prominent part of the head, 

My next, a condition that all of us dead, 

My second and last name an implement, used 

In ** old times,’’ bat of late from much service excused. 
My whole is a body that changes its name 

With its form, but in substance is ever the same. 

NILLOR. 





341. PECULIAR WORD SQuARE. 

Four words, of five letters each, and only seven different letters 
used. Dcfivitions ;—quality ;—round ;—10,000 sqaare cubits ;— 
French noun, ia the p'ural, with same meaning as one of the fore- 
goiog. Can be read down, up, right, or left, with the same result 
every time. NILLOR. 


ANSWERS FOR AUG. 17. 


328 Constancy, frigid, fallacious, Timothy, Shenandoah, suc- 
tion, Millet, seed, shield, lien;—*‘‘ All one’s life is music if one 
touches the notes rightly and in time.” 

329 History. 

330. The letter O. 
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ee Howv I Wish I had Icnown of ‘These WBefore ’ $9 Is aremark often made to us by teachers, on 


PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE MAPS. 


Sold by the million | They save time; tucrease ac 


NICHOLS’ TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY, 


A comprehensive outiine of all t 

curacy; save money When: nee ued bv teachers, | taught in ur best primarg avd pf Boe Be ayy 
they will not be abandoned Ove cfthe pm st u-efu: | ve ber with Many @rcellen* suggestions for increas 
devices for lessening the Work ana increas! g rhe eff ‘pg the interest of pupils by otj ect lessens and 
ciency of teachers. 2 centseach, $1 50 a LuLdrea | labguage work jo Geoerapvy. Retail price, 65 cen’s. | bunts to teachers. Retail price, 


REDWAY’S MANU\L OF GEOGRAPHY. 


4 a pa - —_e suzgestions on the sutject. 
akes tbe latest ai-coveries available to teacu rs | It presents i f le | in feat 
Discusses the time worn traditions tbat still « 0 & dew slinple lessons the mate Sratures 
even many of the recert text-books Piper | OF, 1bis important braveh of Gs ography Bhat is 90 ve ry 
65 cents. 


becoming acquanted with Aids like these . 
| JACKSON'S ASTRONOWICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Adapted to grammer apd intermediate schools 


"ull of useful | meagerly taken up in the text Dovks, Retail price, 
| 40 Cents. 


D. C HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Emprre oF THe Tsars AND Russians, 
Leroy-Beanliean. Translated by Zéusite A. Ragozia. 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 588 pp., 9x6 ia. $3.00. 
The name of Ra-sia carries to American readers a carious set of 

sensations : Curiosity, for of no nation are we more desirous of 

hearing; friendliness, for America has always bee. Russia’s friend ; 
igaoranee, for of no country are we less certain what we know and 

whether our kaowl-dge is true. Tne uncertainty about oar im- 

pressions of Rassia are most unsatisfactory, aod yet not at all eur- 

prising. The Rassian Jews crowdiog in upon the wharf at Ellis 

Islaod, the magazine writer who saw the inside of Siberia and the 

artist who failed to see even the coast of Finland, the heavily bailt 

outcast whose tale of Rassian woe became scarcely intellizible 
through his bushy covering of hair, the fiae-looking, burly c ffi sere 
who ex ended the hospitality of the Rassian bear on the decks of 
their mago ficent warships,—all tell a diffsrent story of their great 
nation, acd all are «qually uncertain when asked to tell any other 
sid of the ecory thau that which has been their personal experience. 

Rassia is a wooderfal nation,—wonderful in its extent, in ite re- 
sources, in ita people,—wonderfal ia its possibilities. No one who 
has not lost faitn in that Divinity that has shaped the destinies of 
the world, can doabt that the fa:ura of Rassia is to produce mach 
of the development and progress of civil zation. Bat if this ie our 
faith, with ic ges a great question,—a q 1e8:ion that faces the initia- 
tion of any talk about Rassia, aud one which looms op on every one 
of the nearly six hnoadred pages in M Leroy-Beauli-u's great work, 
The Rassiao qaestion is not even an argament, a discussion, or a 
probiem as yet. I: is only a great mass of questions. 

M. Laroy-Beaauliea has attempted in this work to state the factora 
upon which an intelligent comprehension of Rassia’s present etatus 
and futare proepects must rest, and without which moat of tne dis- 
cussions about Rassia are carried on. With this goes a great deal 
of comment and personal opinion, showing how the facts impress 
the man who understands the whole Rassian question ag well as 
it is possible for one man to comprehend it all M. Laroy- 
Beaulieu writes as an intelligent friend of his sabjsct, perfectly 
williog to acknowledge the faults and desirous only of stating the 
whole case frankly and without glossing or concealing good or bad, 
yet always from a friendly standpoint. Madame Ragazia has not 
ooly turaed the original text into moat exsellent EK igtish, bat has 
add-d and append-d comments and notes, correcting what is to her 
a false impression or not qaice fair statement, following out some 
line of thoaght io the text, or adding the views of some other au- 
thority upon the Rassian subject. These notes form a most delight- 
fal commentary on the text, but the writer is a Russian and a 
woman, 

Toe volame now at hand is the first of the three which form the 
great authority oo Rassia. Taose which follow will deal with its 
iuatitatiors and religion. Tais one is devoted to the conuatry, its 
natare, climate, and soil, and the people, the races and national- 
ities, the national temperameat and character, their history, and the 
elements of their civilization, the social hierarchy, the towa and 
urbao classes, the nobility, the peasant and his emancips ion, the 
mir family, and village commanities. There are four maps, three 
of them showing the ethnographic conditions which uaderlie so 
vitally the whole of Rassia’s past, present, and future. 


Enauiish Composition. By Alphonzo G. Newcomer. 

B »too: Gino & Co. 249 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

Leland Stanford Jc. University is destined to be in the immedi- 
ate future one of the great educational forces of the country. The 
ins'itation is sare to be felt in all departments of education. Pres- 
ident Jordan is a man of ideas, with the courage of his convictions. 
The conventional plays a small part in the make-ap of his plans. 
He readily sees what is, what can be, what ought to be, and his 
chcica of men and women to be associated with him is based upon 
the probability of their filling, in some way, a publis want. The 
University is destined to be a great text-book making center. 
Professor Newcomer’s * Practical Course in English Compositi n ” is 
a sample of the genius of those whom President Jordan has called 
about himself, It is @ revelation regarding the possibilities of 
teavhing composition writing in a parely ecientifio way. There is 
art in writiog. Lt ie an art in which one can be instructed and 
trained. Ouse can learn to write with ease and vigor as well as to 
add accurately and correctly, bat, he who teaches the art must 
know how to do so skillfally. Professor Newcomer koows how, 
and knows how to teach others to know how. No person cao 
aff.rd to teach the art of writing without, at leas’, having this 
book at hand. It is a store-house of wise suggestion and + ffactive 
inspiration. It treate defioitely every desirable kind of wri ing, 
and makes possible early improvement, an interesting and forc-fal 
atvle. Ic hae all ordinary examples and illustrations bat it has 
infinitely more, 





By Anatole 
New 


Tae Lirerature OF Parvantorory. Edited by Fran- 
cas A. Goodate. Th: Distu ff Series, Now York: Harper & 
Bes. 210 pp,6e3g. Pre, $1 00. 

For this number of the Distaff Series Mra. Goodale has collected 

a doz-n essays giving a comphrehensive view of woman’s philan- 
thropie work along many lines. Four papers tell of the teue- 
ment neighborhood idea, from different views, written by Mes, 
Spahr, Mise M Lean, Helen Moore, ard Dre. Mary B. Damon. Misa 
Acnes T. Brenvan tells of the work before the Trained Narse, and 
Mra. Doolitle writes of the Red Cross Work. The Indian is the 
ant jscc of two papers, by Mrs. Amelia Scone Qainston, aud Elaive 
G.odale E.stman. A nomber of writers are called upon for views 
of the anti-slavery struggle and its legacy, and the negroes rela- 
tion to civilization. ** Tne E tucation of the Bliod”’ is from the pen 
of Mra. Fred. Roioelander J mes, and J sepbine Shaw Lowell tells 
of Crimical Reform. Lik» the other volames of this weloome little 
series this ove is +qaally valaable for the worth of the fagitives 
here reacaed from tue periodical press, as for the convincing proof 
it carries of woman’s place in modern life. 


Donatp Patrerson’s Daccuter. By Mrs. S. K. 
Rs-v+s. Poilade!phia and New York: The American Sanday- 
sctol Union. 254 pp. Cloth, $1 10. 

People, rather thaa places, interest readers. and a story with the 
foundations of fact ie always impressive. Ic is thie life-likeness 
and color of realicy from the author’s own personal observation and 
experience that attracts in this narrative of the noble life and sac- 
rifiss of a home missionary in the new West. The characters are 
well marked and trae tolife; we are permitted to share their homely 
contentmente aud qaaint diversions as well as their stragg es and 
successes. In the intelligent and reficed minister and his wife, in 
their self-secrifice, in their winning, bright daughter, in the worldly 
bat large-hearted city jadge, in the touching story of Esther, as 





FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
Use Horsrorp's Acip PHOSPHATE. 


and you will exchange a night of restless tossing for one of dream: 
98a sleep. : 


pathetic as that of little Eva in Uncle Tom's Cabin; in the 
happy romance that develops in the last few chapters, we have 
skiilfal touches of nature that prepare ua to more deeply sympa- 
thize in the real and pressing needs of the work thie book portrays. 


Amrev’s Journat Translated and edited by Mrs. 
Hamphrev Ward. (2 vols.) New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1 5°. 

A second edition, with va'uable revisions and notes, heartily cx»m- 
mending itself by the clearness and ease with which the translator 
has wreated terae, smooth Eazlish from the origiaal Feench idiom. 
Aside from bsing a model of translation it has mush worth as a 
record of the intimate thoughts and aspirations, of the question- 
iags of fate and fatare. of the psych logical observa‘ions of o1e 
doomed to an obscurity of life, bat whose mission was to leave a 
** legacy of feelings and ideas’’ to all thoughtfal mioda as heirs, 
M. Roan has pronounced Amiel's Journal * the most interesting 
philosophical writiags which have appeared of late years.’’ 


Aw Unexprctrep Guest. A Farce. By W. D. How- 
elle. New York: Hurpar& Brothers. (Black and White Saries.) 
Cloth. Price, 59 cents. 

A clever satire upoo the sesming necessity of conversational fibs 
imposed by sociaty’s dictates. Tha plot is contered around the 
gracious prevarications of a hostess to tardy and unexpacted guests, 
which ende in a happy and nataral adjastmant of the tangled state 
of affairs by a ludicrous exposure of the trath. 

History or NormMAt INSTRUCTION IN WISCONSIN. By 
Albert Salisbury. Woaitewater, Wisconsin. 

Me. Salisbary has rendered the caase of edacation great service 
in the preparation of the hiatory of normal school edacation in Wis- 
consin whi'e it is possible to secare everv scrap of evidence regard- 
ing the making of the history of these five schools. Ic is evidently 
reliable, for Mr. Salisbary is one of the painstaking, exact men, 
who does thoroughly whatever he undertakes. The state is but 
forty years old and the normal schoola bat twenty-five years old, 
and vet their history dates back of the organization of the state; 
for D-. Heory Barnard went to Madigon from Connecticut in ter- 
ritorial dava and appeared before the commictes on the constitation, 
making a forcible plea for education, and an article providing for 
the support of a normal school was defeated by only three votes. 
There should be more of this carefal writing of educational history 
in the near future. 


Pictore AnD Text. By Henry James. Illustrated. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 175 pp. Cloth. 

A collection of pavers which originally appeared in Hurper’s, The 
Century and The New Review. Wheo Mr. James turns critic we 
are ready to tara listeners aad are entertained aad instracted by te 
happy way he hite off the striking and noticeable points of merit of 
illustrating artiste in the paper ‘‘ Black and White.’ U ider the 
titles of ** Joho S. Sargent’? “ Charl-7 S. Reishart’’ and ** Hon- 
o€ Danvier,’? American art is represented aod discussed in the 
Creutive, in portraiture and in caricature. ‘‘After the Play”’ 
is @ Criciq 1e of the stage from an artistic point of view. 


DELWIN A. HAMLIN. 


| The resolutions printed below were passed by the teachers of 
the Normal and Rice Training School, to express the carefal judg- 
ment of his most intimate cola borers upon the character and work 
cf a man, who was considered by those most competent to jadge ta 
be the most scholarly man in the public school service of Boston. } 


We, the teachers of the Normal and Rice Training S-hools, de- 
sire to express our sense of personal lossin the death of Mr. Delwin 
A. Hamlin, and to record our estimate of what he was as a man, a 
fellow-teacher, and a friend. 

He was a man of wide attainments, whose scholarship was char- 
acterized by depth of insight, clearness of jadgment, and breadth 
of view. He asserted only that which he kuew, aod his con lasions 
were the resalt of thorough and impartial personal investigation. 

He knew the end and the way to resch it, and yet so great was 
his modesty that one never thooght of his superiority at the t me, 
but caught only the inspiration which comes as a friend guides one 
over a rosd which is perfectly familiar to him and pointe out the 
wav to achieve a desired result. 

We knew him as a genial and sympathetic friend, possessed of a 
keen sense of humor coupled with great purity of mind, generous 
alike in thought, action, and word, fair and j 1#t in all bie dealiage ; 
ia short, a cultured gentleman, whose life was governed by a high 
sense of honor. 

Mr. Hamlio’s devotion to his echool and ita best interests was 
complete. By personal visitation he made himself familiar wich all 
the work of the scho |, and the breadth of his miod gave hima 
ne og interest in every branch of instraction and in all grades of 
pupile 

He had a well defined and high ideal of the aim of education, and 
his ioflaence was felt with increasiog force each year in the correla- 
tion of the different departments of instroction. 

Ualike many men who are distinguished for their breadth of 
view, he bad a jast sense of the valae of detail, and did much of 
the detailed work of his own echool, such as the keeping of records, 
with rare patience and accuracy. 

Whenever he gave instruction, his teaching was very simple, and 
yet remarkably clear and logical. given from the popil's standpoint, 
and so well adapted to their minds that they were delighted alike 
with the work and the resalts. 

Hie pupils, from the young women in the normal school to the 
little children in the primary echwol, regarded him with great con- 
fidence and affec'ion. This was never owing to special efforts on 
hie part to win ‘heir love, but seemed to be dae to his j 1st aud gen- 
erous method of dealing with them. He allowed the pupils in his 
own school many privileges, but it was understood that they must 
show themselves worthy to be trusted, and they always kept faith 
with him 

His relation to bis teachers was characterizsd by a constant en- 
deavor to increase their professions! usefaloess. This was shown 
both in his oversight and criticism of their work in the schoolroom 
and io hia efforts to broad-n their scholarship by individual belp 
and general lessons giv'n out of school houre Bat this endeavor 
was never aggressive; his rare mod-sty and chari'y were quite as 
isonspicuous in the delicacy of hia critici-m as was hie clear insight 
in the eubetance of it; and he gave the revalts of his wide study 








A Cloud of Witnesses 


From every State in the Union, from 


all grades of Schools, and teachers in 


every rank, comes the testimony that,— 


(1) 


They have tried the Teachers Co-operative Association. 


(2) That they have secyred positions through it. 
(3) That they believe in it heartily and recommend it highly. 
Read a few below, and send for a thousand more just like them: 


Dear Friend: Yam irdeed very grateful to you for the help 
you have given me. I am sure you have dore more for me than 
I could have done for my elf in years.—J. B. RicHEY, Supt. of 
Schools, New Brighton, Penn. 


My personal experience has been that your business is con- 
ducted in a fair, energetic, and straightforward manner. The 
position I secured through your agency is a good one.—F. C, 
LACLEDE, Ztachzr in Manual Training School, St. Paul, Minn. 


I have been connected with the Teachers’ Co operative Associ- 
ation for the past four years, and in every instance have found it 
prompt and reliable. I testify with pleasure to its efficiency.— 
HARRIET E. Day, /thaca, N. Y. 


I have for s.me years had dealings with Mr. Brewer in the par- 
ticular line of service he aims to render and have always found 
him prompt, reliable, and judicious. He displays remarkable 
tact in finding the right perso for the right place.—CHARLES W. 
Super, Pres. of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 


I obtained my present position through Mr. Brewer's Agency. 
In my dealings with him I have always found him prompt and 
energetic.—Susan P. PeaBopy, Zacher of Latin, St. Cloud (Minn ) 
Normal school. 

I am well pleased with my position. Allow me to express my 
thanks for your eff »rts put forthin my behalf. I shall rec mmend 
your Agency.—EMMA ROBINSON, Grammar Grade, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


I take pleasure in saying to the public that I am thoroughly sat- 
isfied with the treatment | have always received at your hands, 
and that the positions I have obtained through your aid have each 
time proved to be pleasant and in every way as represented. I can 
conscientiously recommend the Teachers’ Co operative Associa- 
tion to any teacher wishing tochange her position.—M. E. S. Scort, 
Assistant in High School, Leavenworth, Kas. 


I have secured three posi'ions through your agency, this one 
three years ago, and as I now have need of your service IT would 
like to have you send me a registration blank.—A. H, KNappP, 
Afton, N.Y. 

I take great pleasure in saying that I have been registered in 
Teachers Coperative Association three times,and have been elected 
to three good positions, through the service rendered +e by the 
Association. J. STANLEY BRowN, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, The Dalles, Oregon. 


I can heartily endorse the Teachers’ Co operative Association, 
I b-lieve it to be thoroughly reliable, and that its members can 
depend upon prompt and + fficient service.—ANNA H. LiTrR Lt, 
Prin of Kindergarten Training Dept. Milwaukee Publie Schiols, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

In my dealings with the Teachers’ Co.oprrative Association I 
have found the management all that could be desired. Mr. 
Brewer is particularly careful in making recommendations. The 
tea hers whom I have received from him have been uniformly 
successful. —L. H. Jongs, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Principalship, State Normal School, $2500. 


New Vacanetes for 1894: S Music Public Schools, $1200. 
| Music and Drawing, Public Schools, $800. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Teachers Co-operative Association, 


70 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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and deep thinking as simply as he gave his time. 
His criticisms were of the sort which helped his 
teachers to help themselves, and his infrequent but 
discriminating words of praise were very precious. 
He not only opened new avenues of thought and 
study to those who listened to him, but taught them 
both by precept and example to choose the essen- 
tialeand to recognize and discard the non-essentiale, 
His very great reserve, which none who knew 
him could fail to recogniz9, could not conceal the 
warmth of heart, the breadth of sympathy, and 
the absolute high-mindedness of the man; and 
these qualities so endeared him to us that all other 
feelings are overshadowed by the consciousness 
that in losing him we have lost a loyal and a noble 
friend. 
CuaAs. F. KIMBALL, 
GERTRUDE E BIGELOW, | 
MABEL I. EMERSON, ‘ P 
FLORENCE MARSHALL, t Committee. 
KATHERINE H. SHUTE, 


WALLACE C, BoyDEN. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Dee, 26-27-28: Illinois State As oc.; Springfield. 
WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES, 
Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 
Oct. 13: Publie Health. 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 
ALABAMA, 

Prof. J. A. Liner, Supt. H. C. Gilbert, avd 
Prof. J. W. Morgan conducted an interesting in- 
stitute at Childersbarg. The talks in history 
and physiology] were of especial value and in- 
struction. 


ARKANSAS, 


Miss Helen Spencer has been elected principal, 
in place of Prof. J. W. Harriss, at Hot Springs. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Ex-President Harrison’s lectures at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University will not begin before 
February 10, continuing until the middle of: March. 
Only a few will be oper to the public; the rest 
will be confined to topics only of interest to the 
atudenta. 


FLORIDA, 
Sixty-eix free schools will be open in Leon 
County next winter taught by twenty three white 
and forty colored teachers. 





GEORGIA, 


Harris County teachers have risen in arms 
against the existing Jaw of annual payment of 
their salaries in a petition demanding at least 
quarterly payments of the amounts due them. 

Bibb County receives $22,034 for ita schoo! pop- 
ulation of 12,594. Last year it was $17,633 for 
10,377. 

The state appropriation for the public echcols 
the ensuing year is $1,058 532 52, to be used for 
the 604,971 of the schools’ population. 

The general normal class of all the Atlanta 
teachers, convened the last week in August, 
was quite a featare with the educational workers 
in that city, and will be fruitfal in the effective 
methods employed in their next year’s work. 

Frank Sheridan and G. H. Rosa are associate 
principals for Orangeling. 





INDIANA, 


In the six years that Supt. R. A Ogg has bad 
charge of the Greencastle echools, there has been 
a very marked development. The high echool six 
years ago had seventy-tight pupils; daring the 
past year it bad 146. Seventeen per cent of all 
the pupils enrolled are in the high school. This 
is by far the highest per cent in Indiana. Miss 
Martha Ridpath is the principal. She is assisted 
by four other able teachers. 

The Southern Indiana Normal School will have 
for principal next year A. B. Orr of Chicago, a 
graduate of Mt. Union College, Ohio. J. H. Reed, 
a gradnate of the Danville Normal, will be one 
of the new teachers. 

Nannie McMahon of Huntingburg goes into the 
Crawfordaville High School as teacher of language. 


L, O. Dale, for many years superintendent of | 


THE Teachers Co Operative Association of 
Chicago has been aeked by the Board of R-genta 
to find a man for the principalship of the State 
Normal School. Porition to be filled before Sep- 
tember, 18)4. Only a ripe, scholarly, successfal 
educator need apply. ' 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Address Orville Brewer, 70 | 





: 
Wabash County, has moved to Bloomington, and 


wi!l sp nd two years in Indiana University. Mr. 
Dale is president of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. ; 

Professor Ammerman has been chosen principal 
of the public schools at Charlestown. 

Mattie McKay has been elected to the principal- 
ship of one ef the Pera schools. , 

Edward Taylor, the well-known historical 
writer, has resigned the enperintendency of the 
Warsaw schools, and gone to Owensboro, Ky., to 
take charge of the schools there. 

Walter Pavey will superintend the public schools 
at Banker Hill. 


IOWA. 
C. M. Pinkerton, for years a popular Dallas 
County teacher, bas secepted the superintendency 
of the schools at Fairbury, Neb. 





ILLINOIS, 

B F. Wasson is the new principal for the Bluff 
City schools. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lonieville sends 17,000 school children to schoo). 

The enthusiastic institutes held in Clark and 
Powell Counties, speaks well for the growth of in- 
terest in popular education on the part of in- 
structors. 

An injunctior hae been applied for to restrain 
the Louisville School Board from expending $20 - 
000 on free text-books. The judge’s decision has 
been unfavorable to the action of the board. 

J. C. Short bas been elected to the principalship 
of the Ellsworth High School, 


MISSOURI. 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar, 

There have been some very important changes 
made in the state for the ensuing year. President 
Norton of the Cape Girardean Normal School re- 
tires from the echool work Professor Vandiver, 
one of the faculty for a number of years, succeeds 
him. 

Superintendent Smith of Sedalia resigns his 
place to accept a more lucrative position—the prin- 
cipalship of the St. Paul High School. 

Prof. E. FE Dodd, who for the past nine yeare 
has been principal of the Carthage High School, 
retires from the profession of teaching and entere 
into a more remunerative calling. Mr. Dodd is 
known to be one of the best high echool men in 
the state. 

State Sopt. L. E. Wolfe has visited and ad- 
deessed a great number of institctes this sammer. 














' He is laboring vigorously for the success of the 


new institute law. Mr. Wolfe is an enthusiastic, 


earnest worker. , 
A movement is being puehed to completion to 


locate a training echool at Grandview. Fifty sta- 
dents are waiting to enter. 
The new course of study for the Nevada echools 


ia just out, and it is brim foll of good suggestions 
from Saperintendent Hawkins. The arrangement 
and character of the subject matter will certainly 
prove very helpful to the Nevada teachers. 





MISSISSIPPI. 

The Vicksburg Board of Education elected Pro- 
feasor Shavnon of Claiborne County to fill the 
vacant principalehip ia its schools, succeeding W. 
H. Reynolds, who has accepted the presidency of 
Aleorn College. 


NEW YORK. 
Miss Lavinia M. Horton, chairman of the echool 
board of Port Chester, is sixty five years of sge, 


and has tanght since she waa seventeen years of 


age. She has been chairman of the school beard 
for eight years, reélected this year by a vote of 
127 to 15 for her ventureome rival. 


William J. Lennon of Kingston has been engaged 


as principal of the Creek Locks schools. : 
Byron N. Marriott bas accepted a principalebip 
in the Rochester schools. 
Charles A. Genung, who has been principal of 
the White Plains Grammar School for eighteen 


years, has resigned to accept an appointment to a 


principalship in the Long Island City schools. 





OREGON. 
The report of Portland’s public school shows an 
attendance of 7,109 pupils. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Over six hundred teachers attended the Alle- 
gheny County Teachers’ Cor vention, and were ad- 


dressed by well known educators. 


Williamsport public schools enroll more than 


4 000 pupils. 


Prof. H. W. Golden of Ligonier has been elected | torical Sketch of Normal Schools in Wisconsin. 


principal of the public echools at Wilmerding. 


Mr. F. G. Young is 
the recently elected principal for the high school. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Laurens is sending out some bright men to aswel! 
the teaching corps of other states. Among these 
Thomas F. Jones goes to the presidency of Cath. 
bert College, Ga., and N S. Hains has been elected 
to the superintendency in the Jefferson schools, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Chamberlain has two echool boards, two super. 
intendents, and good prospects for a law suit. 

A twenty-three thousand dollar echool building is 
being erected at Rapid City. 

Harry L. Bras of Mitchell, Da , bas jast copy. 
righted one of the most complete school registers 
ever put before the public. 

The Sonth Dakota Educational Association wi}! 
hold its next session at Parker. 

The South Dakota Educator has the largest paid 
circulation of any journal in the state. 





WASHINGTON, 


The Seattle School Boardis much put to. Over 
$50,000 is needed for the current expenses, which 
the board are at a loss to supply. 

Clarence A. Brodeur, lately in charge of the 
Tacoma High School, has been elected district 
| superintendent for the Warren and Wales echoo!s, 
Mass. He will be succeeded in Tacoma by Mr. 
Weeks, formerly of Thomaston, Me. 





WISCONSIN, 


The first normal school was established in 186\5- 
76, at Platteville, and enrolled 99 pupils in the 
normal department. In 1868-69 the Whitewater 
school was opened, and the enrollment in both was 
| 322. In 1871-72 the Oahkosh opened, and the en- 
roliment in all was 592. In 1875-76 River Falls 
opened, 981 total enrollment; 1885-86 Milwankes 
opened, 1.397 total enrollment. Now the enro!!- 
ment is 1,597, a gain of 1,495, or 1700 per cent in 
a@ quarter of a century. 

Prin. Albert Salisbury of the Whitewater Nor- 





mal School has placed the educational wor! in 
debt to him by preparing and publishing an //is. 
It 
‘is valuable as history and is interesting from ils 


Ex State Superintendent Waller has been ap-| presentation. 


pointed principal of the etate normal at Indiana. 





The free text books have cost Allegheny city | 


$20,000. 


| THE Teachers Co-Operative Association of 


Shenandoah has spent much time and money in | Chicago is asked to find a Director of Music {cr 


the repairs and improvements of her school build-| a large city, to begin January Ist, 1894. 
ings; the high school is practically a new building. 
Four thousand dollars for school supplies has Public Schools. 


been voted by the board of control of Harrisburg. 


MACMILLAN & 


Just Published. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 
A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 


Associate Professor of Mathematics in Bryn | 
Mawr College, late scholar of Trinity Col ege, Cambridge, and Frank 


By JAMKS HARKNFss, M A., 





(0.3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


By N. F. Dupuis. M.A., FRSC, Professor cf Pure Mathematics in the | 
versity of Queen’s College, Kingston, Cauaca 
© This is one of the most able expositions of Algebraic principles that w: 


Salary 
$1200. Must have experience as director in the 
Write to Mr Brewer, 70 Daar- 
born Street, Chicago. 


12mo0, $1.10 


MORLEY. M.A., Professor of Pure Mathematics in Haverford College, late | have yet met with.’’—Schoo/master 


Scholar «f King’s College, Cainbridge. 8vo, Clcth, $5.00. 


A SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY OF 
DETERMINANTS. 


By Lx:vAS GIFFORD WELD. Professor of Mathematics in the State University 


of Iowa 12mo, Clotb, $1.99 


Now Ready. Volume I. 


ENGLISH -PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introduction by various writers. and Gereral Introduction to 
Vol. I. Fourtee th to Six | 


each period Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C.B. 
teenth Century. 


gilt top, $1 50. 


AN 


Cloth, $1.10. Second Revised 


INTRODUC’ 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By Wit LIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, A.M. 
matics aud Astrovomy, University of t o State of Missouri. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


12mo, Cloth, Student’s Edition, $1.10; Library Edition,|! By the Rev WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D. Professor of Anglo Saxon in | 
University of Cambridge. 


TORY MODERN GEOMETRY Of! 


Pb.D Professor of Mathe 


12mo, $1.1" 


(Goett.). 
and Cheaper Ed. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 
DICTIONARY OF THE 


Second Edition. Revised, 4to, $6 00. 


MACIMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 


READING. 


The publishers purpose to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and recog- 


nized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading books. 


16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 


“As a school officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of 


the world’s literature.’’—Supt. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. | 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 
For Children. By H. Gasstor. 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHy.|A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF 
By the! 


First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. 
Rev. CHARLFS KINGSLEY, author of 
Heroes,”’ ** Water Babies,” etc. 


* Greek 


JOHN 8S. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes. by FRAwNcIs 


FURNER PALGRAVE, (f the “Golden 


Treasury.” 


author 


ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 


Gathered ‘and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” ete. 


| THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 
Tales from S8eandinavian Mythology, By A 
E. KearRY. With L[iustrations. 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 
Chosen from the ‘Faerie Queene,” by Sorat H. 
MACLEHOSE 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


By Mrs. BEESLY. 


*e* MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


English Language and Literature 
Mathematics and Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO. — - . ; 


Publishers. 


NewYork. 
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From personal kncwledge, we are glad to announce that, as the 
result of a recent reorganization, The National Normel University of 
this place, 1s now on a solid basis, financtaliy, materially and pro | 

The University ix owned and conducted by The National | 
which has a paid up Capital § 


fessionally. 
Normal University Co.. 
and begins business w.thout a dollar of debt. 
q i PR he M.D., Ex Senator. 
J. M. HAYNER, Pres. Lebanon National Bank. 
oon Cane Attorney. ; 
GEO. B. VANHORN, Gen. Manager of Lebar 
Light and Fuel Co iii 
F. M. CUNNINGHAM, Probate Judge. 
H. I. FISHER, Editor Western Star-Gazette. 
MRS. M. ©. BOWKER, Milliner 
©, K HAMILTON & CO., Publishers and Book- 
sellers. 


Lebanon, Ohio, May 20, 1893. 


THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVER 


Fall 


mon good. 
Stock of $30,000 


W. 8. DILATUSH, Judge Court Common Pleas, 
2nd Judicial District of Ohio. 

A. W. MARDIS, M.D. 

EC. 8 COs KLIN 

GEORGE W. PERRY, Baker. 

AL BRANT, Livery. 

REIF BROS, Butchers. 

DR. F. H. FROST, Druggist. 

B. H. BLAIR. M wv. 

L, E. KRATZER, Photographer. 


te For full information (Catalogue free) address 


enterprise, and 


FRED & HYMAN, Clothiers. 
8. S. SCOVILLE, Mb. 
oo cuenteae Furniture, Ete. 

[MENING & SELKER, Not.ons, Faney CG: 
CORVELL & CO, Dry Goods ona Garesie. -_ 
W. GILBERC VHOMPSON, Aitoruey. 
LOT WRIGHT, Attorney at Law. 

REV. W. F. SILVEUS, Pastor Cumberland Ch 
J.P. SCOTT. D.D., Pastor Presbyterian Ch 
WM. C. LEWIS, Retired Merchant. 


SITY, Lebanon, O. 


. ; Term opens 'luesday, Sept. Sth, son. 
@lasses increased aud Courses extended in the College of Teachers 


A Statement from Lebanon 


The Lebanon Western Star says: “ The good old Normal bell will 
ring on, and more students will gather to its call than ever before. | 
Lebanon has joined hands with the University to work for the com 
very prominent citizen has promised to help the boom | 

along. and the Western Star intends to lead the procession ”’ | 
I All the leading moneyed men of Leban: n have invested in the new | 


More than twenaiy departments in full operation. 


Business Men. 


1S96 


are giving it their enthusiastic p°rsonal support 





The faculty will remain the same wit Ibrvok 
: ; ) Pres Alfred Holbrour 
its head and Prof, R, H 
manager for the Boaid of Directors, 
‘e are confident that the Universit new 
unprecedentediy y has entered upon a 1 


«8 


Holbrook will continue as the Bus! 


prosperous era in its loog and creditable history 


THOMAS STARRY, P. M. 

W. E. SABIN. Plumber, 

C. 8 KOOGLE, Baker. :, 
J. M OGLESBY, Cashier Lebanon Nat. Bank 
P. V. BONE, Ass’t Cashier Lebanon Nat. Bank 
M. CALLAWAY & SONS. Clothiers , 
J. P. PORTER, Pastor Methodist Epis. Church 
J. H. LUDLUM & SON, Gr cers. 

C. P. MARUH, Merehant Tailor. 

DR. E. C. SEARS, Dentist. 


President ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanen, Ohic. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


E. C, Teague, Colby, ’91, has accepted a position 
as teacher of eciences at Hebron Academy. 

The next annual meeting of the Lincoln County 
Teachers’ Association will be held Sept. 28-29. 

Miss Maud L. Le Grow of Portland will be 
teacher of music in the public schools of Weat- 
brook. 

Toe Farmington Normal School opened with 
130students. The entering clase numbers seventy- 
two, the largest in the history of the school. 

The summer visitors of Monhegan presented the 
school with a handsome flag. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The fall term of Henniker Academy began 
Ang. 28, with thirty-five pupils in attendance. 
Prof. F, L. Prigsley and Mra. L. A. Brown are 
the teachers, ; 

Amelia L. Graupner and L. Mande Kent have 
resigned their positions in the Manchester schools, 
the latter to take a position in Massachusetts. 

The Manchester school board recently decided 
to introduce manual training into the schools, but 
not until the fall of 1894, 

A. F. King, Jr, Manchester’s new principal, 
comes highly recommended from Natick, Mass. 

Miss Emma N. Goldsmith, a valued and re- 
spected teacher of Chester, and late of Mem- 
phis, Tenv., died at her home Ang. 31. 

The Nashua Traioiog School wiil soon be started 
with Migs Shepherd as principal. 


VERMONT. 


Farley J. Withington of Lyndon has been en- 
gaged as principal of the Pittsford Union School 
and Academy, N. Y. 

Brattleboro High School has adopted the solid 
session system, the hours being from 8 a, m. till 
12 45 p. m. 

A. 8. Martyn of Wiodsor bas been engaged to 
teach at Royalton Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A teachers’ institute was held in the high school 
building at Athol, on Taesday. Sept. 12. Lessons 
were given on Principles of Teaching, on Meth- 
ods of Teaching History, Language, Nature Stud- 
ies, Drawing, Written Composition, and Grammar. 
Oo Monday evening, Sept. 11, Secretary Dickinson 
and State Agents Fletcher and Edson met the cit- 


A GREAT AND UskFuL Boox.—Owing to the 
growth of the English language and its continually 
increasing prevalence very much more is required 
of an English dictionary today than formerly, and 
Noah Webster, who spent twenty vears in prepar- 
ing his American Dictionary, would hardly recog- 
nize it in the perfection which it has attained at 
the hends of modern scholars. WEBSTER’S IN- 
TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, the latest of the 
various revisions and enlargements of the origival 
‘* Webster,’’ representa fifty times the amount of 
literary labor that was expended upon the earliest 
edition, and is, without qaestion, the most com- 
plete and reliable wo.:k ot the kind yet published 
ina single volume. It is warmly indorsed by emi- 
nent scholars throughout the English speaking 
world, and is a most usefal book for tho librar:, 
the school, the family, the student, and in fact fir 
all who read or write the Koglish language. 





For Fifty Dollars, express prepaid to any place 
in the East, we will send a Munson Typewriter. 
almost new, with canvas case and extra set of 
characters. 

This is a rare chance to buy a machine at just 
one half the originalcost 
C. M. STONE & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


5 0c. FOR 4 MONTHS 
Established 1875. 

The best all-round educational 
journal published is the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, issued weekly, 16 
pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 
edited by A. E. WINSHIP, assisted 
by some of the most prominent 
educators inthe country. Whilethe 
Science and Art of Teaching are by 
no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 
Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, forma prominent feature of this 
journal. Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to: Examination Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super- 
intendent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Terms : One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JouRNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. Or for $2.50, received 
before Sept. rst, we will send the JOURNAL to 
January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SoMERSET St., Boston, MAss. 





For 
Four 


Months 








HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


izens of Athol at the high school hall for a discus- 
sion of topics pertaining to the relation the people 
should hold to the public schools. 

Sapt. Amos D. Miner of North Adama has re- 
ceived a flattering call to the principalship of the 
famed Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. Mr. 
Miner has been superintendent at North Adams 
for seventeen years and had been principal of the 
high achool in the same place for eleven years. He 
is a graduate of Williams, and is highly respected 
throughout the state. 

Mies E. A. Leoroyd has been appointed to teach 
in the Holten High School. 

Spencer High School opened with an attendance 
of over one hundred, the entering clase alone num- 
bering thirty-three. 

Manaal trainiog in the Springfield public schools 
has promise of better eqaipments and prospects of 
increased success from the appropriation of $1,000 
the city have made for this purpose. 

The East Bridgewater School Board elected L. 
A. Crocker of Brewster as principal of the high 
school, 

Mr. Henry Williams of Essex has been chogen 
principal of the high school and Watson Academy 
at Epping, N. H. 

Albert W. Thayer of the Wealeyan University 
has been elected principal of ti:e Maynard High 
School. 

The resignation of George G. Edwards, master 
of the Eliot School, Newton, is the occasion of 
desp regret. An effort by p:-titioning is being 
made to possibly have him reconsider and be rein- 
stated. 

West Springfield began work in her twenty- 
eight public schools with a force of thirty-two 
teachers, seven of whom were new. 

Mies Eleanor Kirk of Boston will have charge of 
the Westminster High School. 

Miss Lelia M. Lamprey was elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the Lawrence Training School, suc- 
ceeding Miss Lily P. Shepard. 

Holyoke’s High School enrolls 300 pupils over 
265 of last year—an encouraging increase. 

Orange schools will be superintended by Miss 
Lizzie E. Mason, with Wallace EK. Mason as prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

The twenty-eight public schools of West Spring- 
field bave opened with a force of thirty two teach- 
ers. The high school will probably have 125 
pupils—forty-three in the entering class. The 
total school enrollment is about 1,250. 

Springfield bas 400 pupils in the high school, 
the freshman class nombering 170. 

W. L. Judkins is the newly appointed teacher 
of drawing for the Ware schools. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Commissioner T. B. Stockwell has made a new 
compilation of the pablic statutes and public laws 
of the state relative to education. Cross references 
are made thro.gbhout the pamphlet to indicate the 
changes or additions. The whole is carefally in- 
d+xed, and will prove a valuable aid to school 
offisers. The need of such a book has been very 
generally felt by committeemen and trustees in the 
severaljtowns. Ia 1882 a school manual was is- 
sued at the expense of the state, and the new laws 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
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preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


~ \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
a i pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ce See 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













have been sent out since then as supplements. 
The editions of the manual and supplements have 
long since been exhausted. 

It will cost Providence nearty $3000 to inaugu- 
rate the free book system. 

Mies Sarah E, Goldsmith, after fourteen years 
of faithful service in Valley Falls School, has re- 
ceived the merited promotion to the principalship 
in the Central Falls schoole. 

William Carpenter will be submaster of the 
Woonaccket High School. 

Westerly has appropriated $4,000 for the par- 
chase of 2,500 text-books. 

Charles F. Harper of Woonsocket has been re- 
engaged as principal of the Walpole High School. 
His popularity and excellent work have merited 
him a substantial increase in salary. 


CONNECTICUT. 


W. A. Morse, formerly principal of the Gilder- 
sleeve High School, goes to Monson, Mass. 

$7,000 is being spent in remodeling the South- 
ington High School. 

Superintendent Dean of Bridgeport schools has 
entered upon his duties. Itis probable that Harv: y 
C. Went of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be the new 
phvs‘cal instructor. 

Joseph R French continues as principal of the 
New Haven High School. 

W. H. Rouse of Cobalt has been appointed 
principal of the Windsor Lock echoolsa. Heisa 
graduate of Cheshire Academy, and an experienced 
teacher. 

Prof. E. S. Hosmer is the new principal of the 
Bristol High School. 

Miss Nancy G. Mitcheleon of Hartford, a grad- 





A teacher of Drawing and Vocal Masic is wanted 
in a far Western city about November lst. Lady 
preferred Applicants should write at once fully 
to Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








AMERICAN 


No. 2. 
Emerson’s Essay : 
ries, No. 42. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
cents, pustpaid. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, 
Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. e 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 


Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Modern Classics, Vo). 17. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Quentin Duarward, 1900. Library Editions. 





Publishers’ Portrait Catalogue. 


BOSTON: 4 Park Street. 


CHICAGO : 


The American Scholar. 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 1. 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 55. 


Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables. 
Milton’s L’ Allegre. Il Penserose, and Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, 1895 1896 


The prices given above are the teachers’ prices. 
copies of the same book are ordered at the same time for class use. 


HouGHTon, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


Of the Requirements in English 


FOR ADMISSION TO THE NEW ENGLAND AND MOST OTHER 


COLLEGES, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING : 
Longfellow’s Ceurtship of Miles Standish, Riverside Literature Series, 


FOR THE YEARS 
1°93 1899 1900 


Riverside Literature Se- 1893 1894 


Paper, 15 1896 1897 1898 


1894 to 1900 
inclusive 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 56. 1895 1896 1909 


Modern Classics, Vol. 18 40 cents, postpaid 1898 1899 1900 


Scott’s Marmion. Rolfe’s Edition. 53 cents, postpaid. ‘ . ° e 1893 1897 1898 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Rolfe’s Edition. 53 cents, postpaid. ’ ‘ 1894 1899 1900 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, Salem Edition. 34 cents, postpaid. ° 1897 1898 


Salem Edilion. 25%4¢c. postpaid. 1£99 1900 


Scott’s Abbot, 91-95; Ivanhoe, '93; Woodstock, 93; Old Mortality, '99; 


85 cents each, postpaid. 


Most of the material is published also in various other editions which are described in the 


Special rates are given when ten or more 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 17th St. 


28 Lakeside Building. 





A First Mortgage 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 
Write for particulara 
Cc. W. BUTLER, 
Defiance, Ohio. 
References 


J. J. Burns, ex-State Com, Public Schools, Canton, O 
Samuel Findley, Kd. Ohio Ed. Monthly, Akron, O. 





TISERS please moatien this Journal. 


First National Bank, Defiance, VU. 





Do you Keep a Permanent 
Record of Your Students ? 


If so, procure a copy of the Ready Reference 
Register published by Isaac Walker, Principal 
of Pembroke Academy. The record of a stu 
dent for a four years’ course is shown On one 
page. Prices: 200 names, $3; 300 names, $4. 
For particulars adress 
ISAAC WALKER, A.M., Pembroke, N. H. 


100 BONGS fora 2 ct, stamp. Home & YOUTH, Oadis,O. 








uate of the New Britain School, has been chosen 
teacher of the cooking department which is to be 
reopened this fall in the Willimantic Normal 
School. 

Myron Powers will continue as principal at 
Plainville, with Miss Clara E. Ela as assistant. 
Miss L‘zzie F. Devine will teach in No. 6, Miss 
Bessie M. Fenn in No. 5, Miss Mary E. Connor in 
No. 4, Miss Julia Barnes in Ne. 3, Miss E M. 
Griswold in No. 2, and Miss Gertrnde Minkler in 
No. 1. 

Casper Isham goes to the normal school, Willi- 
mantic, 

J. O. Booth will resume tho principalehip of the 
Staffordville schools. 

Frederick A. Verplavk of Willimantic goes to 
South Manchester, Coon. 

Mr. Brainard of Colchester succeeds F. A. 
Lillie as principal of the Esst Hartford achools. 

The East Bridgewater School Board have elec- 
ted L. A. Crocker of Brewster as principal of the 
high school 

Piymouth is about to build a $4,000 school to 
accommodate 100 pupils. 

In the death of John D. Wheeler of Williman- 
tic, the echoola of the state loee a representative 
teacher, who has served faithfally forty years in 
teaching, twenty-five being spent as principal of the 
First District School, Willimantic 

Rockville recently dedicated her new $50,000 
high school building with appropriate ceremonies. 
It is a building to be proud of, one of the finest 
in the state, standing as a lasting monument to 
the liberality of the citizens of the town. 

Albert Whittaker has accepted the position of 
priocipal of the high school at Sharon. 

Principal F. A. North of the Planteville echools 
has resigned, to accept a position in New Jersey, 
at an increased salary. 







and Beauty. 
BOrrons ot front instead 
of CLASPS, S 
BUCKLE at hip for 
lose Supporters 


Pape - fastened Buttons— 


won't pull off 


Oord-Edge Button Holes— | } 





won't wear out. 


FIT. ALL AGES— 


ants to Adults. (Al /, 


Send for illustrated cir- 
» cular to 


(ines eet | 
FERRIS BROS., 3;: Broadway NEW YORK, 


For Suie by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


WANTED, | 


In Florida, a Jady teacher in private family. Address 
Mks. MARY M. MILLER, Peoria, Florida. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern university. immediately, a teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Muste. A member of the 
Congregational churck preferred. Satary, $300 and 
home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St., Boston. 











WASTED IMMEDIATELY. 
A lady. Normal graduate, to teach Primary and 
Lower Grammar studies, in a Southern upiversity. 
Salary, $400 and home. Apply at once to 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 
For a well established coilege inthe West. For full 
particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St., Boston 








WANTED, 
In a private school, in a large western city, ‘a lady 
of foreign birth, with pure accent, ip both French 


and Germar, and experienced and thorough as a 
teacher; also with high qualifications as teacher 
and performer in instrumental, and possibly vocal 
music.” Salary good, and position very desirable. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Mauager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


NE NEW 
vearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription ah 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CUO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can bave their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 





ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO, 3 Somerset 8t., Bostou, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
Inductive Psychology . Kirk: atrick Jones & Kroeger, Winona, Minn. 
Enelish German Dictionary Juéswhke Carl Schoenhof, Boston 
Arithmetic by Grades. ° ° ° Prince Ginn & Co, Boston 
Advauerd Lessons in English ; ‘i . Hyde D. C, Heath & Co, Boston $ 65 
An Introduction to a S:udv ef the Dependent, ‘ : 

De ective and Delinqueut Classes . . : Henderson ’ sl . 1 50 
Interstate Third Reader. - Lovejoy PD. Lothron Co, ode 4" 
Eoglish History fur American Readers Higgiuson Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 1 20 
Halfa Hero. ; . $ P Hope Harper & Bros, New York jo 

he Bread Winners , - , 
aera Balfour . * ‘ . ‘ Stevenson Chas. Scribner’s Sons, NY : = 
The Opinions of a Philosopher ° > Grant . sf , 

Aconeinent ™ : ™ ‘ ° Hall Fleming H Revell Co, “ 76 
Mus ular Exercises for Health and Grace. Newcomb Edgar 8. Werner, a) 75 
The What and How of Vuca! Cultu:e Medini 6 os 00 
*To Let” . R ; ‘ e Croker J B. Lippincott C», Phila. 1 00 
Young Men: Faults and ideals . ° ° Miller T. ¥. Crowell & Co, N Y 

What is Worth Whi.e?. . ° ° ° Rooertson ys ie ba 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

—At a recent school exrmination in Glasgow a 
pupil was ask d to n»me the patron saint of Ire 
land, ‘'Mr. Gladstone,’ was the unexpected 
answer. 





ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Aorse cars, 
stages aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— Mamma: So the teacher gave out a question 
thut only three of the class — Tom Tudd, Robbie 
Ray, and yourself —could answer. Now, thac 
makes mamma feel proud. What was the qaes- 
tion, Willie ? 

Willie: This : —‘*Who broke the rear window ?”’ 





Mrs. WINSLOW’S “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimi Colic, reguiates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gista iv every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mre. Wiusiow’s Scothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 

— Friends sre like umbrellas —they are not 
always at hand when it reios. 

— Turner: How did Werks come to write 
poe'ry ? Wels: He had dyspepsia, and for a long 
time he thon, ht it was inspiration. 





— It was Bacon who said, ‘* Exact writiog makes 
the man.’ Eractly 60, and Kawerbruok has the 


— A gentleman in a restaurant got a fish-bone 
acroes hie throat and was very nearly choked. A 
waiter rendered him a little assistance by loosening 
bis collar and giving him a glass of water, When 


slight service, ‘* What is the meavi g of this 
waiter ?’’ be asked angrily, pointiog to the ¢ffend 
ing item. The waiter looked and replied: “Well, 
sir, choking’s a hextra!”’ 


vears. [ found immediate relief in the use ot 
E v’s Cream Balm. Since using it I have not 
tuffered a moment from headache, sore throat, or 
joss of sleep, from which 1 previously soffered, 
caused by catarrh. I consider your Balm a valu 
able remedy.—R. G. Vassar, 56 Warren St, 
New York. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $250 a year. To meet the wishes of s 
large majority of ite subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wil) 
be discontinned on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, nostal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co. 


— Mr. Black: O4, Dr. Brigeham, I want to 
thavk you so much for your sermon on ‘* Prompt- 
ness aud Prosperity,’’ last Sundsy. It did help 
mesomuch! Dr. Brigeham:| am very pleased to 
have so ministered to your spiritaal welfare Mr. 
Biack: O1, 1 don’t mean that. Bat a number of 
my tenants in the congregation came up the next 
day and paid their back rent. 

—Ely’s Cream Balm is worth its weight in 
gold as a cure for catarrh. Oae bottle cured me. 
—S. A. Lovell, Franklia, Pa, 








exact kind of pen to suit every hand. 


— Te:sie: Whata nice fresh complexion M'sa 
Peachblow has. Jessie: Yes, fresh every day. 








Valuable for Institate Work 


Teachers’ > HELP» Manuals. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 








as Well as the Schoolroom. 








1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
Fdited by SEYMouR Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over five hundred exercises 
adapted to all grades. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 
Edived by SEyMouR Eaton, ineteenth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 
social and business correspondence ; with a large variety of forms and exercises 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
By W. V. WriGHT, B.A. Zwel/tt thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in /ractical 
measuremints, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 
4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
Edited by SEYMOUR Eaton, Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 exercises and prob 
lems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Carg., B.A. Zenth thonsand, Contains over 600 exercises and problems 
with Answers, 
> 
6. One Hundred Lessons in Composition. 
By W. H. tlustros, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is one of 
the most valuable works on Composition ever written, 
7 Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
By OscaR Fay ApAMs. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 
selectiuns, It meets a great need : 
8. 40 Friday Afternoons, 
By SFYMOUR Eaton and F. A. BLANCHARD. It is a novel book on anovel plan. The 
Afcernoons” are aicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of schools. 
9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 


By SEYMOUR Eaton. Every teacher of 


itis a book ot Axercises—not ordinary questions—such as will require original think- 
Ing on the part of both teacher and puoil. It is adapted to all grades, and to the best 
American text-books. Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND 


Geography will be delizhted with this Manual. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


the ce tleman received hi: bill he was disgasted to 
fiad that a shilliog had been charged for thi» 


—I have been a sufferer from catarrh for 20 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century Magazine for September is av 
nousval namber, both in the illustrated articles and 
in its fiction. The leading features are shown by 
the following table of contents: ‘' Portrait of 
Daniel Wetster,’’ frontispiece; ‘Sights at the 
Pair,” by Gustay Kobté ** Storm Voices,” by 
Archibald Lumpmao; ‘* Willism Jsmee Still- 
man,” with portrait, by Wendell P. Garrison; 
“Sx Balls to Die,” p'etares by Louis Loeb, by 
Mrs. Norman Cotter; * Moonlight Song of the 
Mocking-Bird,’”? by William H. Hayne; ‘* The 
Taormina Note Buok.’’ by George E. Woodberry ; 
“The Angel with the Fiaming Sword,’”’ by Edwin 
H Bissbfield; ‘° A Giance at Daniel Webster,” 
by Mellen Chamberlain; ‘‘A Woman in the Afri 
o 1 Divgiogs.” 1) @ trated be Aone Ravsel’s “A 
Giimpee at the Sen,’ by Wiiliauw Pressott F acer; 
‘‘Io Her First Youth,’ by Lsdia F. Emmett; 
** The White Islarder,’? by Mary H. Catherwood . 
‘The H>riz n Lioe,” by [. W. Aiggineon; “ [he 
Census and Immgration,’’ by Henry C Lodge; 
* Phillips Brooks's Letters from India,’’ by Phil- 
lios Brooks. These are followed by Topics of the 
Times, Opn Letters, aud i Lighter Vein. Price. 
$4.00 ayear; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Compsny. 


— The Review of Reviews for September is a 
number of fiue variety and timeliness. It discusses 
the monetary crisis, the silver debate, the tariff 


outlook, the Behring Sea decision, the French 
attack on Siam, the progress of the Home Rale 
bill, the politics of the European continent, various 
matters at Chicago and the World’s Fair, and a 
hundred other timely snbj-cts, the whole number 
being profusely illustrated with portrai:s and pic- 
tures, A sketch of Engineer Ferris and bie great 
wheel is a readable and attractive article, and Mr. 
Stead contribotes a most noteworthy character 
+ketch:«f Lady Henry Somerset. There isan illus- 
trated review of fascinating story of Joan of Are, 
the inspired Maid of Orleans, and a group of pa 
pers on the silver question by profeesors in the 
University of Chicago. The leading articles of 
the month are notably well selected, while the 
Record of Current Events gives one @ summary 
day by day of the remarkable course of the recent 
monetary crisis, and the cartoon reproductions in 
the ‘Current History in Caricature ’’ are uncom- 
monly entertaining. I: has, besides ecores of other 
pictures, capital new portraits of Governor Waite 
ot Colorado, Senstor Vest, Senator Voorhees, Mr. 
Bryant of Nebraeka, Mr Everett of Massachusette, 
Pres. E Benj mio Andrews, Controller Eckels, 
Prof Von Holst, Mr. Lawrence Nesl, the King 
and Qacen of Siam, the French Minister of For- 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE IN sizz 
between Dr. Pierce’s Pellets and 
d 






every other pill. The Pellets are 

er. And this difference in 
size, with their sugar - coating 
makes them the easiest to 





~ 
a 









take. 

But there’s a difference all 
through. They’re easiest 
in the way they act. 
No griping, no vio- 
lence, no reaction 
afterward. They 
do permanent 

They reg- 
ulate the system, as well as 
cleanse and rehovate it. 
Sick or Bilious Headache, 
Constipation, intigeaes 
Bilious Attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the liver, 
stomach, and bowels are 
prevented, relieved, and 
cured. 

Put up in sealed vials, 
always fresh and reliable; a 
perfect vest-pocket remedy. 

They're guaranteed to 
give satisfaction, in every 
case, or the money is re- WH ||) 
turned, What offer could be fairer? 








eign Affairs, and Mr. Perkins, the new California 
Senator. ‘* The Progress of the World,” * Cur. 
rent History in Caricatnre,’’ ‘' Reviews of Period’. 
eals,’”’ and the “ New Books,’’ are all quire up to 
the high standard of this enterprising aud vigorous 
periodical. 

— The North American Review for September 
opens with an article on ‘ The Political Situation,” 
by ex Speaker Reed, followed by @ consideratirn 
ot *' England and Fraresin Siam’’; ‘An Eoglich 
View’? is farnished by the Hon. George N (nn. 
zon, M.P, and “A French View ’’ by Madime 
Adam. “ Polar Probabilities of 1894,”’ by Geo. A, 
W. Greeley; ** The House of Li rds andthe Hone 
Rale Bill’’ is treated by The Rt. Hon. Ear! cf 
Donoughmore; ‘‘ The Wealth of New York”? i, 
by the Mayor of the City, Mr. Gilroy; Rev. J. A. 
Zabm discusses ‘‘ Christian Faith and Scirntific 
Freedom; ‘‘ Play Writing from an Actor's Puit 
of View,’’ by W. H. Crane; * The Counting R «m 
and Cradle,’’ by Marion Harland; aod De. Henry 
Smith states the *‘ Lesson of Heredity.’’ The 
Silver Problem is t-eated by Andrew Carnegie in 
“A Word to Wage-Earners’’; and “ The Presnt 
Crisis,’’ by the Rs Hon Sir John Lobbock Bart, 
M.P. The Mayorot Aiken,S C discueses * The 
South Caroliva Liquor Law’’; ** The Briggs C:r- 





troversy from a Catholic Standpoiat,’’ by Rev L 




















PErys Crean Barn Fo, 


Curt FOR 
CATARRY.| 
LDINHEAD 






THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t.. New York. Price 60 cts. 








OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER ! 





AND 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


THE 


Journal of Edueation 
Both for $3.50 a Year. 


the past sold for $400 a year. It was 4 




















wonder to printers how the Cormopol:tan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter b) 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 i!lustrations by clever artists, could be fur- 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plant 
in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you | 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 
sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


FOR ONLY [25 CENTS! 


We will send you THe COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, which has the strongest staff of 
regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JOURNAL OF EDUCATIOS, 





BOTH FOR ONLY $3.50 A YEAR! 


This offer is open to 4oth new and old subscribers. 


) st | 
sent with each order. Some, Sap aaa, Rg: 98) 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas 








3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 





AND j. W. | 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & (6. 
SUPPLIES 3 East 14th St., 


NEW YORK. _ 
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A. Nolivn, LLD; and ‘* Needed Prison Re- 
forma,”’ by F. C. Eldred. It is a nomb rf rich in 
thonght and suggestion on vial topies Price $5 
a yesr; single Lumber, 50 cents. New York: 3 
East 14th Street. 


— Lippincott’'s Mogazine for September is an 
excellent pumber. It bas @ complete story of 
thrilling interest by Mre. H Covett Cameron, en- 
titled ‘‘A Bachelor's Bridal.’? The other articlee 
are: ‘In the Pi zade Toros,” illustrated, by Mar 
rion Wilcox; ** Whom the Gode Love,’’ poem, bs 
Edgar Fawcett; °° A Girl's R-collec:ione of Dick 
evs,’’ by Hlizsbeth Worm-iey Latimer; ‘* The 
Cr -R ad+ Ghost,’ illustrated. by Matt Crim: 
* Usere Sem io the Fair,’? by Charles K re, U 
S. A; * For Love's Sake,’ poem, b Zitell» 
C cke; ** Freer Pires.”? a portrait, by Feue L, 
O.wad; © The Whve Amaryilis,”’ p»m, by Ma- 
g-ret B Harvev: ‘I-nmael,’’ il usirared, by 
Rerard Maicom J hneon; * Aypootiam: [re 
U # asd Abuse,’ by Judeon Diland M D ; “ Thre 
Sl-ep ef Death,’? poem, by James Kay Phillipe; 
* The Certhasian,’? il etrated from the French ; 
‘A Sea E weto,’? C. BH. Rockwell, U 3. N 
* Dou’e. T Yang Contriburora,’”’ by F. MK 
* Men ef the Dey,’ be M Cecfton Pies, $3.00 
@ sear; single copy, 25 cen gs. Philadelphia: J. 
B Lippinevtt Co. 


—Tbe September number of Scribner's Mga 
zine has for ita frontispiece a picture of Ash 
bourne Charch, drawn by Alfred Parone 
The leadine article is by Alexander Cargill 
on “ Izauk W.lton,’’ with portraits ard many ad- 
mirabe iliustrations. T. R Saliivan describes » 
Tnackersy Mavuscript, the gift of Mre, Laslir 
Senoben to the library of Harvard Colleges, in 
1892. It isthe original maruseript of ‘ Round 
About Paspers.’”?” Edward J. Lowell treats of 
** Ciothes — Historicaliy C neider d'’ with many 
in'eresting illastraions of styles of dress worn at 
d.ff-rent periods. Margaret Suton Briscoe con- 
trivures a drama in two acts, entitled ** An I. O 
U.’ A very valuable paper ia *‘ The Machiniet,”’ 
by Fred J Miller’ the illastrations by Orto H. 
Bacher. Gus sve K .bté describes ** The Tides of 
th» Bay ef Foundy,’’ wich abundant illascrations 
Harold Frederick continues bis store, entitled 
* [ne Copperhead,’’? and Rcubert Grant “* The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,’’ wi bh et iking illustra 
tiuns. A fall page portrait of ©‘ Richard-on’’ 18 
fujiowed by an article on ** Richardsun ac Home,’’ 
by Aastin Dobson. “ The Sharpvess of D ath”’ 
is he title of a psper by Elizabeth Kaight Tomp 
kioe, ‘* The Rich Mies Girard’’ isa story by H.r 
rison Rubertson. The Print of View treate of 
Newp: rt and College Atbleties. Price, $3.00 « 
year; single c-py, 25 cents. New York: Caarles 
S-rnbuer's Suns. 


— The New England Magazine for September 
opens wih ap inieresting account cf the li erary 
a sociations «f Be:ketire. It ia written by J smes 
Tucker Catler, and is profasely illostrated with 


portraite of the eminent men who bave lent an ad 
dition al i terest to the beauties of the Be k-hire 
Hilis, which sre aleo attractively piciured 
Among those whose names will find a place in the 
hi-tory and traditions of S.ockbridge. Lenox, ano 
Pittefi-'d are Hawthorne, Wil iam Eilery Chan- 
ning. H.im-*, Thoresu, Fanny Kemble, the Fields. 
aod R ee Lerry Covke. Other articles of in:ereet 
are: *' The American Not an Englishman,”’ by H. 
G. Caler, * Feyebure,’’ illastrated, by John 
S uart Barrowe; ** War Memories of a Conf-der- 
ats Boy,’ by Robert Yalee Toombs; ‘'An Agri- 
calrnral Exoeriment Station,’ alastrated, by A 
Bb. Ward; No 4 of * Experienoss Daing Many 
Years,’ by B. P Shillaber; ** New St. Lonis.’’ 
by Eilen Borrenoghs, and the Editor's Txble aud 
Omnibus $300 » year; single eopv. 25 cents 
Boston: 5 Paik sqasre. Warren F Keilogg. 


Educational Institutions. 
Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORO, OHIO. 


Full Academie and Seminary Courses Greek 
Modern sanguages. Music Kl cutien and Art Fac 
ulty of Twenty 'wo Members. Large Cam: us Com 
medicus Buldings Steam Heat, Kl-ctric Light 
Thirty ninth var 

Term-. 8200 per Vear. 


Miss LEIL: 8. MCKEK, PHR.D., Principal. 


The Chautavqua School of Shorthand 


and Private Secretary Training 


Furni-bes thoreugh instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewrting, and makes a Specialty <f fitt og soupy 
peoole for-upertor posiriens as PRIVATE SECRE 
1ARIES. Meuitou this paper, Ci cular tree, 
Prof W D BRIDE, Beston, Mass 
5 Somerset st, opp Boston U iversiry. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PsrivasviLtK, O10 
Early applicatien necessary for 8° ptember, 1893 
MICHIGAN 


Hovewron | Mich'gan Mining School. 


A State 8S hool of Mintug Evgiuer ring. and allie 
suhj-cts) Has Summer “ehools in Surveying, 8 op 
Pra ‘tice, Assavineg Ore Dressing and Field Geology 
Laboratories Shop-, -rd Samp Milli well eoulpped 
'uition free. For Catalogu write the Director. 




















Boyla‘on cor Berke ey Ra k Boy, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Avo Ctra lL raboreparot reece o lof tue blem 8s eraue 
iseerificaresrdmius ox#lle ll gsaccept) geri fia s 
Pupis s-ut vea ly «. Ls ttuteof Techuolk gy. Aa var 
aid son Universivies, Law ard Medie 1 Sch «ss ote 
Catalcgues furwarded  ‘euth year bevis 8 sep’. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HaGAaR, 





Normal 
Art 
Classes. 


PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL, 


162 Boylston St., 


Rooms 7, 8, % 
RON a eae on ee emer 


BOSTON. 


Scientific and Popular Course in Form Study 
D awing and Putniing. 

Lilustration by Pen and Ink or Brush Work. 
Eiching on Copper und Design. 


MUSIC 
LLIERATURE, 
LANGUAGES. 


Also various other branches of Education taught. 


School Teachers and Art Students 


wishing, professional coaching or assistance are 
invited to examine the methods. 
There are also classes fr iadies or children wh. 
wish to paint merely for diversion. 
Lessons by corresponde. ce. 


HELEN FaRLt+y BLANEY, 


M. 3. DEVEKKUX, } Managers. 





00.8. Ree Am 











rents UNIVERSITA. Sevou UVlioges aud Scdvu: 
‘2 Open to both sexes Address the Registrar 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SACRIFICE SALES were fi st introduced on a large seale by the late A. T Stewart It was bis 
custom to walk through his salesrooms and when be saw 8 cloak ora gown or 
4 10be. that Was pr ving »l ow of sale to mark itd we so 'owthat it weuld go«ff at once This served a 
double purpose: it prevented the aeenmulation m surplus stock, and it eneo rau-d the eustomer to come 
gain For there were real mark d-wnes,-the g ods were actually worth more than the price paid. We 
vursue seomethi: g the same: course with our teachers where w+ec n purs: ade them to folio ¢ our advice. 
Every year as school ovens ‘here are suveri-r teachers OF paces that at the last day h.ve missed; 
“without positions Some have been confident of certain some have felt that other cuties wou'd pra- 
vent their teaching and only at the Jasr flad they want places; some have simply been uulu ky—j.st the 
right thing has not comeforthem foal! such teachers we sav, * If you ecau't get what you waut take 
what you can get; don’t be idle” Sit beppeus that we have a score or two ef teachers whom we know 
t. be superior and -ure to give satisfaction, who cap be had at this time for trem half to TEACHERS 
‘bree-fourths their real market value Thisisa genuine mark down Write to us and see 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New Enyland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Maas. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England. and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
eachers of every grade, a: d from every State and Territory aid from abroad. During the administration 
‘f its present Manager, be has secured t» 1s members, ip salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
vet calls for teachers have never beep 80 numerous as during the current year 


Smith’s Mills, N. Y., August 23, 1893. 











Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT — 
Dear Friend: 

During my four years’ mem- 
bership in your agency I bave bad my seiary advanced tiom 
$28 per month to $950 per year, due mainly to y ur valuabie 
assistance. You have pieased me every time. Thanking ycu 
for your pest favore, and t:usting that 1 shail be abie to merit 
your corfideuce iu the furure, 

I remain yours truly, FRED. C. BALL 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion showd register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered Forms and cireidarsa frea Address or cal) upon RIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


KVERETT VW. FISK & CU., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FuR WO PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave.. ; 371 Main Street, ; 120% No.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Hoston Mase | New Vork Shicago, Tl Hartfurd, Coun. | Los Angeles. Cal Portland. Ore, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


we TON una ¢€ HICAGO, 
One Fee Fegisters in Both Orfices. “END FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Sa 
Business + fives: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211 213 Wabasn Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have some guod openings for graduates 











Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. 
of New England Colleges and Normai Schools. 
New is the me to register Send stamp for Application Form. 

HAKLAN P FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Tenachers Wunted Immediately. Mins K F FO.LFR, Mgr. . 
a amews 5V0 Bromfield St., POSTON, 


and call or write. 
GetT PLACES t0O8H TKACBERS, 
K E R R & H U Yy S S 0 0 N ‘harge no advonme rgistration fee but de- 
per d on resu ta. 
3161 Positions Filled. Aggrega e *alarivs, $2 053 600 


Union School Bureaw | xiterican Schoo Bureau,! 2 W Idth St, New York. 


’ ] 262 Waba-h Avenue, ¢ hicngo, ciff-rs 
S, R. WINCHELL $ TEACHERS AGENCY, Inotenial y fiom others It Reewes the eouper- 
ation of th: se whoemploy teachers 1 procures teachers for p sitions, wor positions for terchers Lt se ks 
sfrer apd solicit- the evroime tet the best teachers, ard «ccepts nv others it ais ste be @ ua tonal reg- 
istry of all the best teachers as Well ass perintendent- professors, aid privcipa s, 80 that+erocls to any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated taleut may use the Agency as adie story. It accepts no 
registration fee fr: m teacuers, except twenty cents for corresp ndaence == [t does net notify teachers of va- 
ca ces, por ask them to apply for positions unless requested te do so by the beards. School-boards are 
invited to consult it with utexpense fhe usual comm sston ts charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
i-tered, when they are sele ted fora vositien throuzh tue ald of the Agency Applications from teachers 
sheu'd be accompanu eu by 10 cents in stamps, with full *tate ment of ay. educator, experience and the 
3 lary wanted, also a photeyraph aud testimuuial. ip reply av eur iimenut Dlank will be sent or the 
vapers apd photograph returned. 














NORMAL §CUBOOLS. 





— The Calif: rnian fot September is rich in fic 
tion and in illostra'ed deecrip ive articles. Indian 


paper by Verner Z. Reed on ** The Southern 
U es.’ A paper ot more han ordinsry interest 
is a description of the children of the street iv 
Sao Frapcisoo. The rise of the Pacific Coast 
Woman’s Prees Axsociation is deeorbed by ite 
fonuder, the late Mra. KE. T. Y. Perkhorst; while 
Eosigo Bu ke ie paper on the naval reeerve showr 
whac th- G Iden State bas dove ia this direction. 


ing of teachers in al] brarches of industrial dra 


See f + . : for circular and further 
life on the plains is graphically presented in a school, Newbury, corner of 


vi ASS. STATE SURMAL ART SUHOUL, estadlisne 
for tre advancement of art education and train 


wing, 

culars apply at the 
xeter Street, Boston. 
G. BH. BaRTLETT, Principal. 


‘TATE NUKMAL SUHUOL, 
be FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 

Mise ELLEN Hype, Principa: 


TATB SOBMAL SUHOUL, BRIDGEWATEL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address ti 











The silver question is presented in t»o timely 
papers bs Congressman Bowers: f San D ego ano 
Hw. M N Eeteeof San Francisco. Jobo C.aig 





gives @ most interesting exp-sition of the arts of 
** The Smoggl-r,’’ while illustrated papers of in- 
terest are: ‘*Irving,’? by Peter R bertson, the 











* Nevada Footprints’? and ‘'Ibsen.’’ San Fran- 
cisou: $3.U0 per year. 








MAGAZINES #KECETVED. 


Political Science Quarter'y. for September; terms, 
$3 00a vear, Kest-n: Glon & Co 

fhe Overland Mvuuth y. for September; terms, 
$3.00 a year Sav Francisco Overand Monthly Uv. 

ih Joureva' of ‘be Frauklio Lustitute, for Seutem 


Eetablished 18655. 


3 Reet (4th Serees. ©. VY. 





ber; te ms $500 a year. Philadelpuia: The Frank 
lin In-ti ute 

Littei’~ Living Age, for September 9; terms, $8 00 
ayrar Boston: Li tell & Oo. 

shakespeariana, Juiy-septem"er; terms, $2.00 a 
year New York: Leonard seott Pu Co 

Outing, tor Sept-mber; terms, $3 00 a year. 
Yur kK: 239 Fitta «ve. 


New 


year New sork 

O r Litte M-o & Women, for September; 
$104 year Boston: D Lotnrop vo 

The Passy, fur Sept. mber, terms, §109 a year. 
Boston: D Letheoy Oo. 

Keb land, for september; terms 50 cents a year. 
Bestou: D Lothrop leo 

The New Word for Sapremhor: terms, $360 4 


terms, 


American and Foreign Teachers. 
Musician 
Schools, 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Sellin: 
ihe Siver «ross, for September; terms. $100 &/ ind renting of schoo! property. 


Teachers Wanted | ‘wrstcen, Wearkery vereen 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

Professors, an: 
of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
amilies, and Churches, Circulars of choic 


Rest references furnished 
E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth BSI 
RW FORE CIT? 








yeor Boston: Img ton *.f8. & Oo 


fne Lbateaet Worlds Kaur, for August 


eet Vee Haewes Her ert & oe CBee rs 


Neden's Science of Education, e 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ‘o . B. RUGG LES & CO. (Painge Hos Bidg.) 


d those wishing a change at 
= inereasnd calery. should 237 Vine treet. CINCINNATI, owlo. 





Premium List —Jougnat of Eoucarion. 
PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS. 





rincipal A G BoypEn A.M | caikin’s Primary (bject Lessons... . » $140 Page's Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 

TATE SOKMAL SUHUUL, SaLam, Mass. . ce « 4.34 Pal *s Sel of Education, «© . « 100 
~''For Ladies only. For catalogues, address :b. Banned of Chjeet Teaming, rings ty iar ies sts 

Principal D. B, HaGaR, Ph.D. | Day's Science of Kducation, . + «¢ «© 72 Payne’s School Sapervi-ion, s + & oo Oe 

STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. Kclectle Manual of Methods, . +» «© «© 60 Cont: ibution to the Science of Fdncation, 1 25 

For botb sexes. . 

Por Oataingnes address Quest! n Book. or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50 Putnam's Elementary Psy hology, . ° - 90 

ee ne Hallmann’s hinde-garten Cultare, . . 60 Sheld-n's Lensons on Objects, . . » 1.20 

o£ 77 ri History ot Pedagogy, . + - ° e 60 Elementary Instruction, é ‘ eo e 1.20 

Tea chers Agen ctves. Lectures on Eou atlon (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00 Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1.00 

) CHERMERHORN’S TKACHKRN’ AGENUY. Primary Methods . ° ° ° ° yal Graded Didactics, Vol. L., , ‘ ‘ 50 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. Hewett’s Pedag:gy for Young Teachers, =. 86 Graded Didactics, Vol. II, . »« «+ «+ 60 


How to Trach: A Menuul of Methods, 6 - 100 o 


Swett’s Qa stions for Written Examinations, 


Krusi’s Life and Work +f Pestalozzi, - , 1.20, Rethed of Deachion, ; ; : . 100 
ational School Carrency, per set, « . « 125 
100 White's (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy.  . 1.00 


Art of Teaching, .« «+ « ° e - 1.00. Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 





Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Fourna/ of Evucation who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2 50) 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address 
SU R<CHIPTION DEPT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


Soy - WPactaon VM 








Onicago: Joweu A. datigaa, 





‘ please menties thin Janren! 
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JUST READY: 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN READERS. . 
By THomas WENTWoRTH Hicainson, author of “ Young Folks’ History 
of the United States, etc., and EpwArD CHANNING, Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard University. With 77 Illustrations, six colored 
Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological Table of Contents, and Index. 


12mo.. Pp. xxxii-334. Teachers’ price, $1.20. 


‘The name, “ English History for American Readers,’ which suggests the keynote of this book, is based 
on the simple fact that it is not the praetice of American Readers, old or young, to give to English history 
more than a very limited portion of their hours of study. . . . It seems clear that such readers will use 
their time to the best advantage if they devote it mainly to those events in English annals which have 
had the most direct influence on the history and institutions of our own land. . The authors of this 
book have, therefore, bo'dly ventured to modify in their narrative the accustomed scale of proportion ; 
while it nas been their wish, in the treatment of every ( etail, to accept the best result of modern English 
investigation, and especially to avoid all unfair or ove sided judgment.’”’—Zatract from Preface. 


1G Our Classified Catalogue of School Books, covering works in all branches of Education, sent 
to any address, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Catalogue mailed to any address. 


15 East Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





¢{@~ Special terms for introduction of text-books. 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wm. M. PECK, author of 
‘Our New Arithmetic.’”? 12mc. Cloth. ix. +246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a method of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 


GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hosarr B. JAcons and 
AueusTA L. BRowER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 
Catalogues on app.icatton. Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East {4th St., New York. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teacher’s hand- 
book of Paper Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL of Chicago, especially adapt- 
ed to Kindergartens and Public Schools. 

Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school room, the originality of her ideas in regard to 
the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which she 
gives descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value to all 
kindergartners and progressive school teachers. 

Price, 25 cents by mail. 

Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


=t., Boston. 47 East Tenth st., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Your Hundred Students. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State 
kar Fall Term opens October 17th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
IENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


A.0.°c° SCHOOL PENS 








646 Washington 
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JUST 


Seventeenth and Enlarged Edition 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


Analytic Geometry, 


EMBRACING 


PUBLISHED: 





PERRY & GO, estteoe 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 


Plane Geometry and an Introduction to 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


Geometry of Three Dimensions, 


By SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
Pror. Epwarp A. Bowser, LL.D., l 810 Broadway, 
Sieitasis at itetbainain a ware Ageene, NEW YORK. 
rofessor of Mathematics and Engineering in 





Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. s 
Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 


In this re vised edition some of the demonstrations 
are shortened and much simplified; a few useful Motion Bonge of great service. 

ss ened anc oh simp ; sefu ° " = ee 
propositions are added; several diagrams are inser CHEERF ytd ECHOES 
ted; quite a number of suggestive notes are intro- NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS 
duced, and about two hundred additional examples, By Mrs Lovis« For mpi : . 
carefully selected and well graded with “hints for | Prinel; al of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
the solution of the more difficult ones, are distrib. of Washington, D. C., 
uted throughout the book, contain each hy het of + ge to be sung at 

nec ren’s desks, 
One volume, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.75, Price 50 conte 


Special terms for examination and intriduction. For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 


355 Washington 8t., Boston. 








D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 


Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sis., 
NEW YORK. 


te Copies sent by mail on receipt of price 








Victor Hugo's Les Miserables. 


FT 
Make the Body the Servant of the Mind. | 





Physical Culture. 


Every school some day will adopt Physical Culture 
All teachers should post themselves. 


THE BEST BOOK IS 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


By ANTON LEIBOLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 
Bound in stiff paper cover. Price 65 cents, 
Address: 
SPAHR & GLENN. 
PRINTERS’ HOvusE, 


Box A L, Columbus, 0. 


Evolution of An Empire. 


Brief History of Germany. 60 ota. intro. price. 


Who? When? What? 


Literature, etc., 1250—1850.. . . 50 cts. 
WILLIAM BEV. HARRISON, 


School Supplies, all kinds. | 659 Fifth Ave. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


Mrs. Bolton’s “‘ Famous” Books, 10 vols, 
Iilustraced. 12mo0, $1.50 per vol. Poor boys 
who became famous, Girla who became famous, 
‘* Famous American Aathors,’’ etc. By SARAH 
K. Bouton. 

‘‘Speciallv adapted for the rapidly growing read. 
ing circles of our country.”’—Journal of Education. 
Mrs. Farmer’s ‘“ Famous Rolers,” and 

“*Famons Qaeens.’ By Mre. LypIA Hoyt 

FARMER 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 per vol. 

‘*Of much historical value and positive interest.” 
—Congregationalist. 

De Amicis’ ‘‘ Cuore,” an Italian School- 
boy’s Journal. By EpDMONDO DE AMICIS. 
From the 39th Italian edition. 12mo, $1.25. 
**Deserves a place besiie Tom Bailey and Tom 

Brown.”’—Commercial Bulletin. 

By Mrs. Har- 


Short Studies in Botany. 
RIET C. CoopeR. Folly illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


A practical demonstration that Botany may be 
made attractive to very young ehildren 


Little Arthur's History of England, Little 
Arthure’s History of France, and Little Arthur’s 
History of Rome, giving in conci-e and easy 
language all the essential facts of English, 
French and Roman History. 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1 25 per volume. 








Trans- 
lated by ISABEL F. HAPGooD. 1 vol., 12mo. 


Illustrated. $1.25. 


Duruy’s History of France. 
Duruy. With 13 engraved maps, 
cloth, $2.00 


A Century of American Literature. From 


By Victor 


12mo, 


Benj. Franklio to James Rassell Lowell 
Selected and arranged by HUNTINGTON 
SMITH. 12mo, $1 50. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. A History of the 
Tower of London. By W. HEPWorRTH DIXON, 
Fally illostrated. 12mo, $2 U0. 


The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 
Comprising the most popolar works of Dickens, 
Scott, Cooper, Irving. Ru-kin, Carlyle, ete 
225 vole. 12mo, 4 1usia binding, 75 cts. per vol. 


Standard Poets. Browning, Bryant, 
Barns, Scott, Chaucer, Milton, Spenser. Shak- 
speare, Wordsworth, etc. 108 vols., 12mo, 4 
raesia binding, 75 cents per vol. 


The Rollo Books. By Jacos Assorrt. 
14 vols. in 7. 16mo. Illustrated. $8.75. 


Abbott’s American Histories. By Jacos 
ABBOTT. 12mo, 4 vols. Lllustrated. $6.00. 





Send for our complete catalogue giving full in- 
formation, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New Werk, 


100 Purchase Street, - - Boston. 
TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscriptien free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 











| 
WORLD'S FAIR 


ollection of Patriotic Songs and 
. . of Different Nations. awe 


51 Famous National Airs, of the thirty great 


nations. Among other countries represented are: 

America, Austria, Russia, 
England. Beigium, Portugal, 
France, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Scotlant, Sweden, 
Holland, Ireland. Turkey, 
China, Spain, Mexico, 
Japan. Greece, Poland, 


United states of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 

Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing en. 
gravings of the National Fiags of each country in 
five colors. Notwithstanding the cost of getting up 
this book, we have decided to give it an immense 


Sen postpatd on receipe of price OO Cts.! 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453--463 Washington §8t., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. New York. 


DAY SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


SONCS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

By G. F. JUNKERMANN, Supt. of Music in Cincin. 
nati Public Schools. in two Parts. Price of each 
Part, 10 cents. 

FIRST YEARS IN SONG LAND. 

By Gro F. Roor. The most simple, progressive, 
and complete elementary system of Music for Day 
Schools ever published. Price, 50 cents. 

DAINTY SONCS FOR LITTLE LADS 

AND LASSES. 

For use in the Kindergarten, School. and Home. By 
JAM¥FS R. MurRRAY. A brig’ t little book of songs 
for little singers, with good words and taking 
music, on subjects especially interesti: g to little 
folks. Price, 35 cents. 

JUVENILE CLASS AND CONCERT. 

For Young People’s Singing Classes and Day Schools. 
By H. H. MCGRANAHAN and W A. LAFFFRTY. A 
book by experienced and practical teachers, con 
taining a complete and carefully graced course of 
instruction, and a large variety of new and choice 





Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 
Glees Price, $1.00. 
REPERTOIRE. 


A collection of high grade Songs, selected, composed 
and arranged by Dr GEORGE F. Root. Consisting 
of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees. Part Songs, 
Choruses, Hymns, and Anthems, for the use of 
High Schools. advanced Singing Classes, and 
Choral Societies. Price, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., ‘M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books |i 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces, Catalogues on auptoetion. 

CARL SCHOENHOFE, 

Importer. Publisher, and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PAYNARD., MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
‘BI! 


—— P'BII8sH —— 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Pefmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER-ON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
HR. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Scieuce. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the Knglish Classies, With Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By mail, 30 cents. 
(Ready August 15.) 

Common Works Difficult to Spell. 
A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 

best schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 

JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4822 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


























\ \ ) HEN corresponding with advertiser 
please mention this Journal. 





Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





‘'X SONS Elegant Designs .°. 


VOSESSONs 





Superior Workmanship .°. 
Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


Established in 1851. 


Great 


Durability ... Easy Terms. 


Catalogues and full information. 


170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MAS. 




















